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Herbert Hoover’s Unique Contribution 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (November, *27) 


William Hard 


N_ 1920, I observed Mr. Hoover's 
American Relief Administration at 
work feeding Viennese children. For 

every American serving as an assistant 
to Mr. Hoover in Vienna there were 
literally more than 1000 Austrians so 
serving him. The American ‘‘over-head” 
was, in bulk, nothing. The phenomenon 
was the use of, and release of, Austrian 
initiative, energy, good-will. 

In feeding Belgium Mr. Hoover did 
more than feed Belgium. He brought a 
vast multitude of people together in an 
organization which could not perish. It 
became an Educational Foundation. It 
still lives. In five years it has expended 
more than $600,000 on numerous 
educational endeavors for the benefit of 
Belgium and for the relations between 
Belgium and the United States. 

Mr. Hoover is an_ unprecedented 
organizer of private citizens for public 
purposes. Does he wish to cause the 
Bureau of Fisheries to provide more 
trout and bass for the crafty fisherman? 
He persuades a hundred sports clubs to 
adopt the baby fishes of the Bureau and 
to rear them in watery orphanages at 
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private expense. § Then?when*they are 
old enough, he lets the sports clubs keep 
half of them, and he drops the other 
half into public streams. He does not 
merely make the Government work for 
sportsmen. He makes sportsmen ,work 
for other sportsmen. 


His Bureau of Standards is now 
blessed with some 80 advisory com- 
mittees of technical representatives of 
private industrial groups. It now 
rejoices also in having some 62 “research 
associates working in its laboratories 
on behalf of some 38 private trade 
associations. All the discoveries thus 
made become the common property of 
all industries. Private initiative gets 
lifted to the general public good. 

Hardly a step has Mr. Hoover taken 
as Secretary of Commerce except through 
this method of cooperation with 
American private life. His motto 
seems to be: “‘No day without its idea, 
and no’ idea without its committee.” 
Committees for the standardizing and 
simplifying of construction- contract 
forms; for the simplifying of the speci- 
fications used in the purchasing of 
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commodities; for revising our municipal 
building codes, thereby saving as much 
as 20 percent of building costs. The 
American Marine Standards Committee 
alone represents some 300 trade bodies 
in the marine industry. It has some 45 
sub-committees dealing with the details 
of ship-hulls, ship-engines and supplies. 


Mr. Hoover has evolved the public- 
private Department. He has evoked 
the private-public citizen. This is his 
genuinely unique contribution to our 
governmental scheme. 


He is never so happy as when he has 
been able to persuade a private group 
to solve an old problem without the 
help of a new law. We used to have 
bills in Congress all the time establishing 
standards in lumber for the protection 
of consumers. Then came Mr. Hoover 
and his committees, amd finally the 
publication of a sort of lumber-Bible 
containing the collective ethics and 
agreed commandments of the lumber 
trade; and in the last Congress we had 
no bill whatsoever for regulating the 
measurement morals of lumbermen. Mr. 
Roosevelt gave us a needed pure-food 
law. Mr. Hoover is on his way to giving 
us pure lumber without a law. He 
opens up a possible new next era in 
American social development. 

He has called it the “era of self- 
governing industry.” He has made 
himself its practicing prophet. 

Under President Harding, Mr. Hoover 
heard that some of our steel managers 
were ready individually to get rid of the 
12-hour day in their works. Mr. Hoover 
suggested to President Harding the 
calling of a conference of the trade It 
was called. Under no legislative coercion 
whatsoever, the trade proceeded in 
harmony with its own technical know- 
ledge to take the measures which have 
relegated the 12-hour day into being, 
largely, only a memory. 

The one thing supremely worth 
remembering about Mr. Hoover's pet 
division, his Division of Simplified 
Practice, is that the activities of its 
staff of some 20 persons are really only 
the cooperative funnel for the activities 
of more than 500 groups of private 
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American business men. They ac- 
complish two great purposes. Through 
the wisdom which they volunteer they 
help to keep the Secretary of Commerce 
on the ground; and through the reforms 
which they voluntarily institute in 
their businesses they help to make it 
unnecessary for Congress to go up in 
the air. 

Mr. Hoover is the precise opposite of 
a governmental red-tape worm. He 
decides at once. He gets the decision 
into action at once. He goes on. I 
flinch from even enumerating his ac- 
tivities: Literally millions of Americans 
in the last seven years have had more 
work, more livelihood, because of Mr. 
Hoovers humanitarian and _ scientific 
leadership in the regulating and subduing 
of that scourge of the human race, the 

“business cycle.” Then the promotion 
of the coming dam in the Colorado 
River. The promotion of the coming 
canal in the St. Lawrence River. The 
promotion of a comprehensive scheme 
for the developing of our navigable 
rivers. The conservation of the salmon 
in the rivers of Alaska. The rescue of 
the sufferers in the Mississippi floods. 
The promotion of an adequate final 
restraining of the Mississippi River. 
The legislative lessening of the pollution 
of our harbors. 

Then his international activities. His 
upbuilding of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce into being a 
genuine “‘service bureau.” His _par- 
ticipation in the settlements of the 
European debts. His feeding of Russia 
in the days of its famine. His promotion 
of federal regulation and encouragement 
of aviation. His promotion of federal 
regulation of radio-broadcasting. 

I refrain from protracting the list. It 
is admitted on all hands that Mr. 
Hoover has traveled around a wider arc 
of the circle of federal governmental 
functions than anybody else. Mr. S. 
Parker Gilbert, Jr. once admiringly 
referred to Mr. Hoover as “Secretary of 
Commerce and Under-Secretary of all 
other Departments.” He is one of the 
most politically cooperative statesmen 
that Washington in our times has 
ever known. 
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“Bis Bill,” The Master Hypnotist 


Condensed from The Forum (November, *27) 


Kate Sargent 


AKING his passes before the 
voters of Chicago last Spring, 
“Big Bill’ Thompson, the master 
hypnotist, commanded: ‘You will now 
forget the real needs of Chicago until 
after the election. You will not think of 
traction or subways, campaign funds, 
graft at City Hall, or anything at all 
about my previous election. You will 
bear in mind that King George wants to 
run your affairs and you will vote for Big 
Bill, and he will defy King George and 
protect you.” 

Now, the rallying cry about King 
George had a double significance, a 
characteristic of more than one slogan in 
the campaign. Judge Dever, then Mayor 
and running for reelection is a Catholic 
although, as one put it, ‘he doesn't 
work very hard at it.” He had given a 
clean administration, at least in in- 
tention. The great Eucharistic Con- 
vention, however, held in Chicago during 
his administration, had sent a ripple of 
alarm through the Protestant stronghold. 


So Big Bill, nominally a Protestant, 
injected the religious issue into the 
campaign. In many quarters of the city 
the writer was told that “King George” 
meant, not George of England, but 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Chicago 
member of the Papal Council. Thus, 
when Big Bill declaimed that he would 
“make King George keep his snoot out 
of Chicago” it meant two things to two 
factions: the Protestant voters heard a 
call to arms against the Catholic Church; 
the Irish Catholics, a large element in 
the city, heard only an appeal to an 
age-old, racial, flaming hatred of Eng- 
land. It was one of the most astute 
maneuvres in political history. Both 
factions rallied to the cry. 

The cry of a “wide open” city was 
another slogan of twofold virtue. It 
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meant non-enforcement of the unpopular 
prohibition laws; but to the vast under- 
world it also meant laissez faire for all 
the vice and gambling dens in the city. 
This meaning has been justified by 
subsequent reorganization” of the 
police department. A group of officers 
who, in accordance with Dever policies, 
had been active in prosecuting dis- 
reputable establishments, have been 
dismissed from the service. 


Dever, like Thompson, was opposed 
to prohibition, but as a conscientious 
executive he sought to enforce the law. 
He had just about the success of that 
ancient king who tried to wave back the 
sea. The effort alienated the wets, and 
its failure, the drys. A system of 
corruption and graft had grown up 
within the police force that many despair 
of ever weeding out. Dever discharged 
11 captains, many subordinates, closed 
17,000 places, and revoked some 4000 
licenses. Under his regime, money paid 
for protection found its way into the 
pockets of the police; the politicians 
found little chance to share the spoils. 
In the “wide open” city promised by 
Thompson, all this would be reversed. 
Proprietors of dives raided by Dever 
police said, “You fellows won't last long 
now. One place thus closed hung out 
the sign: “Will reopen April 6,""—the 
day after election. 

As usual, in his appeal to the wets, 
Thompson managed to make a double 
coup. His promise to call off the police 
from liquor enforcement and “send them 
back to their beats” after the robbers 
and hold-up men appealed to two large 
elements. Many who deplored the 
former policy were ready to support the 
latter,—and did so. Does Big Bill, the 
Magician, ever look in the mirror and 
put his tongue in his cheek? 
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As for the election frauds, each side 
made accusations. A young welfare 
worker gave a lively account of his 
service as clerk in one of the polling 
places. Many of the voters could not 
read, and it was his duty to ask them, 
“Thompson or Dever?’ He became 
aware that a husky, low browed in- 
dividual was standing by, listening, and 
after a time the stranger warned him: 
“Never mind about the Dever. Just 
show him where to make his cross.” 
The lad, disregarding this admonition, 
continued as before; but presently felt 
a gun thrust against his ribs and heard 
the warning repeated. This time he 
obeyed. 

Thompson's version, given to me in 
his office, was: ‘Whole ballot-boxes 
were: carried away from the booths, 
dumped out, and filled up with Dever 
ballots.” 

The Great Hypnotist has an extraor- 
dinary understanding of mob psychology. 
It is well known that he is a millionaire. 
Every opportunity for culture and 
education has been his. It is no small 
triumph of his sorcery that he made the 
mob forget this. A former rancher, he 
still wears the sombrero. He refers to 
himself on the platform as “Big Bill.” 
Physical bulk, another popular attribute, 
is his. His smile is disarming. In a 
previous administration he launched a 
project to have ice supplied free to the 
poor. Another scheme was to build 
houses and sell them at cost to laborers; 
another, to do away with water meters. 
All these ideas have failed of fruition: 
yet the impression remains that the 
Mayor has “done a lot for the poor.” 

He never makes the mistake of 
attacking what is popular; but attack, 
per se, is popular. No native restraint 
cramps the Mayor's style. Speaking of 
Dr. John D. Robertson, a rival candi- 
date, he shouted: “The Doc is slinging 
mud. I'm not descending to personal- 
ities, but let me tell you if you want to 
see a nasty sight, you watch Doc 
Robertson eating in a restaurant. Eggs 
in his whiskers, soup on his vest; youd 
think the Doc got his education driving 
a garbage wagon.” 

Of Thompson's mental processes Fred 
Lundin, Thompson's quondam political 
crony, said shrewdly: “If you ask him 
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to state his position on the alliance 
between crime and politics, you may 
expect him to say, ‘I am for America 
first.. Ask him about his abandonment 
of people's ownership of the traction 
lines and the five cent fare, and he will 
answer, if at all, by crying, ‘Down with 
the League of Nations.. Ask Thompson 
why he has lined up with the millionaire 
tax dodger whom he used to denounce, 
his only answer will be, “I shall refuse to 
sing ““God Save the King”! * ™ 
Engrossed by the valiant defiance of 
King George, the public was success- 
fully diverted from all thoughts of 
home needs. Superintendent of Schools 
McAndrew, a very able and honest gen- 
tleman, was pitched upon as a local 
scapegoat because the _ schools’ had 
slipped out of the clutch of the politi- 
cians. The superintendent had been 
called to Chicago from New York where 
he had served in a similar capacity with 
high honor. He was engaged by the 
Board of Education under Mayor Dever, 
with the special assignment to free the 
schools of politics and raise the standard 
of education. This he accomplished; 
restored the merit system in promotions, 
parried the interference of friends who 
sought to influence appointments, and 
altogether rendered the schools so 
unfruitful a field for the politicians that 
he was slated for removal. Inhibited, of 
course, from disclosing his real animus, 
Thompson was at no loss for a real point 
of attack. He charged that the super- 
intendent had intsoduced text-books in 


which British propaganda was sub- 
stituted for American patriotism. Two 
large elements, he knew, could be 


swayed by this line of attack: the Irish 
and the Germans. They were. 


“Unembarrassed” might suitably be 
hung over the Mayor's threshold. He 
is blandly impervious to exposure. The 
aplomb with which he ignores damaging 
truths is equaled only by the smiling 
effrontery of his opportunism. .At 
the time of writing, Chicago was only 
beginning to wake from its trance, to 
rub its eyes and murmur, “Where am 
1?” It was just beginning to think about 
traction and Samuel Insull, the bad old 
days of graft and monopoly, and to 
wonder what, if anything, the great 
charlatan had promised. 
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Nick Carter 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (November, °27) 


Joseph Van Raalte 


LONEL Frederick Van Rensselaer 
Dey began his Nick Carter tales 
back in 1899, and he lived up to 
his contract of a yarn a week, with two 
short intervals, for 20 years. In all, he 
wrote 1078 stories—five million words— 
with Nick Carter in every chapter. 
Dey was Nick Carter, and there never 
walked this earth another man quite 
like him. 
He was a capable, refined craftsman 


—magnetic, brilliant, debonair, im- 
perturbable, thirsty, unreliable and 
wholly charming. He hadn't the 


slightest knowledge of the value of 
money. He had difficulty in supporting 
his family. When he had slipped 
beyond the Last Milestone, his estate 
consisted solely of his Nick Carter file. 
His imagination consisted of the triple- 
expansion, eight-cylinder variety. On 
a foundation of fact no larger than the 
point of a pin, he could erect a fictional 
skyscraper that made the Woolworth 
Building look like a flagman’s shack at 
a grade crossing. The whimsical goal 
was always so real and legitimate to his 
twisted perception that he never lacked 
justification for his frequent incursions 
into the by-paths of dissimulation. 
Always he was dead-center in the circle 
of another existence. 


He was given to writing letters with 
the Micawber flourish. He remembered 
dates, anniversaries, birthdays, holidays, 
special occasions. He had a way of 
placing his hand on your shoulder, with 
his head cocked ever so slightly and 
solicitously inquiring after “‘mother’s 


health.” The rising inflection was his 
by divine right. 
Colonel Dey was continually “pur- 


chasing” estates and never completing 
any one of the transactions. Once he 
found himself with $200—probably all 
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he owned on earth at the time. It never 
occurred to him to liquidate his nu- 
merous outstanding debts. Instead, he 
journeyed to Brooklyn to inspect a 
pretentious yacht worth, perhaps, 
$100,000. Before coming away he had 
paid down $200, “to clinch the option, 
pending the adjustment of certain 
additional details.’ It was worth $200 
to the old dreamer to be regarded for 
just those few minutes, as a prospective 
yacht purchaser. 


The Colonel was not ballasted with 
sufficient moral fiber for his emotional 
rigging; but it was different with Nick 
Carter. Nick was as wholesome as a 
breath from the pines. In all the years 
of his variegated career, the ‘famous 
detective’ was never guilty of an unclean 
word or an unworthy deed. Hundreds 
of thousands of men and women today 
recall the hours when the big, all-em- 
bracing covers of their “jographies” 
were shields for the multi-colored, 
paper-back chronicles from the pen of 
Colonel Dey—Nick Carter, who was 
a clear-skinned, level-eyed athlete who 
never smoked, chewed, drank, swore or 
sneered at the power o love; whose 
tact looked like luck because it was 
simple and direct like a thunderbolt, 
and who could back his ideals with a 
pair of ready fists which packed a punch 
with the potency of a mule’s left hind 
leg in full bloom. 

The whimsical Colonel was a sore 
trial to his publisher. Say, for example, 
that the weekly “copy was due on 
Wednesday. Tuesday afternoon the 
Colonel would appear in MacLean’'s 
office. Was it, eh—that is, could 
Brother MacLean possibly see his way 
clear to advance the Colonel $10 on this 
week's guarantee? That sort of thing 


annoys a practical man. But MacLean 
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liked the Colonel, recognized the value 
of his work and, it may be, entertained 
an honest doubt of the adequacy of the 
scribbler's weekly compensation. So 
MacLean invariably let Dey have the 
money. 

“And your copy, 
editor would inquire. 

“This is Tuesday,” Dey would make 
answer with tremendous dignity. He 
would pause scanning the dial of his 
watch with meticulous attention. “At 
exactly 17 minutes past one oclock 
tomorrow afternoon,” he would add, 
“or perhaps we'd better make it 18% 
minutes past, | shall be here, God willing, 
and deliver, personally, what I may 
confidently state is the masterpiece of 
the series... And sure enough, at the 
fraction of the minute appointed he was 
on hand with his story, making no 
mention of his punctuality. Never, if he 
could avoid it, did Dey rob a situation 
of whatever dignity, no matter how 
infinitesimal, it may have had. 


A man named Dreiser held down a 
job with the Nick Carter publishing 
house. “You're doing Dey an injustice 
by making him those weekly advances, ” 
Dreiser said to MacLean one day. 
MacLean suggested, “Suppose you try 
to shut down on him.” 


And the next time the Colonel en- 
tered the office to “query for ten,” 
MacLean referred him to Dreiser who, 
with eyes blazing under knit brows, 
told the Colonel what he thought of a 
man who drew in advance of his weekly 
wage. “What you need,” said Dreiser, 
“is a hearty kick in the place it will do 
you the most good.” 

“| judge by your attitude that you 
feel competent to administer such 
treatment,” replied the Colonel, his 
tone and poise of manner undisturbed. 
And without further ado he deposited 
his hat, stick and gloves on a chair, 
removed his coat and calmly proceeded 
to roll his cuffs back over his skinny 


Colonel?” the 


wrists. Dey was fine-drawn, polished 
and weak; Dreiser broad-shouldered, 
heavy. “‘Come-ahead,” Dey said, with 


a smile of calm confidence 

Dreiser said, afterward: “I sur- 
rendered then and there, tendered him 
an apology and got him an order for $10. 
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If I had left my chair he'd have licked 
me sure as the sky bends above us. It 
wouldn't have been Colonel Dey I was 
facing, but Nick Carter, _ himself, the 
hero of countless contests.” 


One afternoon on Broadway, Dey 
encountered an acquaintance who was 
an official of the Wabash Railroad. 
The meeting couldn't have exceeded 
half a minute's duration. That evening 
the Colonel invited a friend to break 
bread with him at the Hoffman House 
—and when you ate with Colonel Dey 
you dined with him. The Colonel 
hadn't a cent to pay the dinner check 
but a minor consideration of that 
character was unworthy of thought. 
Dey confided to his friend that he was 
about to assume an important post with 
the Wabash Railroad. It was at the 
earnest solicitation of a multi-millionaire 
official of the system, with whom he had 
conferred no later than that very 
afternoon. Colonel Dey forgot all about 
himself in voluble insistence on his 
dinner companion’s taking up railroad- 
ing. He painted its countless glories 
and inducements—and came within an 
ace of selling the idea. While his guest 
was paying the dinner bill the Colonel 
was still struggling in the web of his 
railroad dream. 

If he ran across a steamship official 
he was at once laving plans to assume 
the duties of shipper. There can be no 
estimate of the numerous occasions on 
which Colonel Dey formulated plans to 
start life anew; and invariably ac- 
companying the plan with his assurance 
to some friend, not fixed in life as well 
as he'd like to be, of a lucrative position. 


Along toward the end, in a sudden 
flash he got probably the first real look 
at himself he had ever had; and with 
the fleeting glimpse of that cruel car- 
icature, came a realization of the fatuity 
of his years of fantastic masquerading. 
On a Saturday afternoon in April, five 
years ago, he registered at a little hotel 
in the environs of Madison Square. He 
hadn't a nickel to his name. Several 
days before, they had foreclosed a 
mortgage on a modest place in the 
Hudson River town, an hour's ride from 
New York, that he and Mrs. Dey 


(Continued to page 456) 
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“We Won the War,” But— 


Excerpts from The American Magazine (November, ‘27) 


Thomas M. Johnson 


World War, the Germans were de- 

pendent mainly upon two great 
railway systems, one through Maubeuge 
and Liege, on to Cologne; the other by way 
of Sedan, and on to Coblentz. Marshal 
Foch planned a united drive, hitting hard 
in the direction of Maubeuge and of 
Sedan, to cut either or both of these rail- 
way arteries. Once these lines were cut, 
the Germans would have to retreat quickly 
from France and Belgium. The American 
part of the campaign was to drive toward 
Sedan. Beginning September 26, the 
Americans, British, French and Belgians 
hammered unceasingly at the Germans, and 
at the end of 47 days of fighting, the 
Marshal's plan was crowned with victory 
—and peace! 


Mr. Johnson gives a detailed and 
authentic story of “The Biggest Battle 
Americans Ever Fought,’ and shows that 
the 1,200,000 fresh American soldiers who 
were actively engaged in the fighting were 
the decisive factor in the final outcome of 
the campaign. But the following excerpts 
present facts sometimes overlooked. 


The United States never accomplished 
the great feats of production of war 
material that were promised, ard of 
which people read predictions in their 
newspapers with such pride and en- 
thusiasm. We were in the war 19 
months, but that was not time enough 
to get many things made and to France 
in quantities enough to matter much. 
That was partly due to delays and 
blunderings at home, partly to the 
emergency of early 1918, when the 
Germans came so near winning the war 
that we had to send over men, men, 
men, to turn the tide. 


We needed more artillery to prepare 
for our attacks by blasting the thousands 
of German machine guns from their nests, 
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I the final Allied Campaign of the 





and so to save the lives of thousands of 
our men who attacked them The 
French gave us what they could spare, 
from their own attacking armies. All 
told, only 29 American-made artillery 
pieces reached the Meuse-Argonne front 
through the battle, and some of these 
were there during only part of it. Five 
of them were great 14-inch naval guns 
on railroad mounts, that fired just 436 
shots in the battle. 

All the remaining 5000 guns were 
made in French works and bought from 
the French Government, diminishing by 
that much the fire power of the French 
armies. When we entered the war, the 
French gave us the plans for their 
famous 75 millimetre field gun, and 
after spending some time trying to 
improve it, we finally landed 179 of the 
guns at a French port, just before the 
Armistice. They never reached the 
front. We could have used 2000 more 
75s than we had, in the Meuse-Argonne. 


We were not so good on making shells 
for our guns and getting them over. 
American-made six-inch shells arrived 
in France October 30, too late to reach 
the front. The war actually ended 
without an American gun having fired 
American-made shrapnel at the Germans. 

We advertised the Browning as “the 
best machine-gun in the world,’ which 
it probably was. But only 1000 Brown- 
ings reached the Meuse-Argenne battle, 
accompanying just three of the 22 
American divisions that took part. The 
rest used about 15,000 French Hotchkiss 
guns, and, for light machine guns, the 
broadcasting French Chauchat. 

No tanks made in the United States 
ever reached the front. Ludendorff 
said in his memoirs that Allied tank 
attacks were a decisive factor in their 
winning in 1918. That wasn’t true of 
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our tank attacks in the Meuse-Argonne. 
We hadn't enough tanks. What we 
had were borrowed from French and 
British, who hadn't enough for their 
own needs. 


We had 821 airplanes of all sorts, of 
which 641 belonged to the American, 
180 to the French air service, though 
most of the planes were of French 
manufacture. Everyone knew about 
the “sky filled with airplanes” publicity 
at home that had speeded up German 
airplane production. Everyone knew, 
also, that our own production had 
failed sickeningly. We never had 
enough airplanes in the Meuse-Argonne, 


and the longer the battle lasted, the 
fewer we had. 


On the ground, for an army supposed 
to cut across a German line of retreat 
and pursue a fleeing enemy, we resembled 
tortoise rather than hare. We had only 
50 percent of the normal allowance of 
motor transportation. And but for 
French aid, we should have had only 
28 percent. We had few over half as 
many horses and mules as we should 
have had, some of those decrepit nags 
no other army would use. They died 
so fast in the Meuse-Argonne that 
Marshal Foch made the French give us 
13,000 of their horses. 


Nick Carter 


(Continued from page 454) 


called “home.” That closed the last 
chapter. 

He sat in the hotel all afternoon 
writing letters. One was addressed to 
his wife. He told her that his ‘motor 
had stalled in mid-air," and he couldn't 
see a landing-place. Another was 
indicted to a boyhood friend to whom 
he explained that the burden of life had 
become too great. “Please help my 
wife,” he wrote. “I can’t stand the gaff 
and I'm going out. Everything's gone 
to smash and me along with it. I think 
it's for the best. 1 can't stand the 
thought of growing old and becoming 
a burden.” 

Police Commissioner Faurot received 
a similar letter, and hastened uptown 
to the hotel. Inquiry revealed that no 
one by the name of Dey was registered 
there, whereupon Faurot drew a word- 
picture of the Colonel. 

“That's funny,” said the clerk, “your 
description is an exact picture of a Mr. 
Disbrow—but I can assure you he is 
not thinking of suicide. He's a wealthy 
fruit-grower from California. Last night, 
just aioe he went to his room, he 
offered me a position out on his fruit- 
ranch.” 

“He's the-man I'm looking for,” said 
Faurot. 


The hotel clerk was probably the last 
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human being the Colonel spoke to on 
this earth. He had just posted his 
letters wherein he had written that 
“everything had gone to smash.” On 
the way back to his room he had paused 
at the desk to tell the clerk good-night. 
And in that final instant of human 
contact, the old habit of a lifetime came 
surging back and engulfed him. Lacking 
the wherewithal to discharge the in- 
debtedness for his dismal room, he 
nevertheless found it in his soul to 
proffer the white-faced, air-starved young 
man, back of the hotel desk, a chance 
out in the sunlight on the breezy reaches 
of a dream fruit-farm in California. 


They forced an entrance to his room 
and found him dead. A bullet hole 
through his head bore testimony to the 
fact that Nick Carter, at the last, had 
found courage sufficient to do what he 
thought was “‘for the best." 


Among his papers, his friends came 
across a prayer he had written. In 
this prayer he faces his Creator in a 
series of wistful mea culpas, pointing to 
the mountain of his mistakes as the 
measure of his trust, and pleading for 
race to see the light and strength to 
ollow it. . .With so much that was 
excellent as against so little that was 
not, “On him be peace and the blessing, 
for he was great-hearted.” 
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A Consecrated Horse Race 
Condensed from The Mentor (November, ‘27) 


Julia Nott Waugh 


WENT from Florence up to Siena 

to see the horse race that has been 

run these 700 years in honor of the 
Virgin Mary. I was assured that the 
place was packed with tourists and that 
not a room was to be had in the place. 
Fortunately, in a house occupied by a 
young Father who lived with his mother 
a room was available. My hosts were 
consideration itself. But the greatest 
service they rendered me was the in- 
formation they gave in detail about the 
Palio. 


The origin of this race in honor of the 
Virgin Mary is lost in the mists of time. 
Some say it was run 1000 years ago, 
certainly not lessthan 700. Inits present 
form it dates from the 17th century. 
It takes place twice yearly—on the 
feasts of the Visitation, July 2, and of 
the Assumption, in mid-August. The 
trophy is the great silken banner, il 
Palio, for which the race is named. 
When all is over the victorious jockey 
takes it, amidst the rejoicing of his 
friends, to the parish church of the 
winning district, where, duly honored, 
it hangs throughout the ensuing year. 


The town is, and for long ages has 
been, divided into 17 wards, each 
bearing a distinctive name—the Ward 
of the Tortoise, of the Eagle, of the 
Goose, of the Tower. At each Palio 
ten of these wards contend, and each 
furnishes not only a jockey but also 
a company of ten men, a captain, a 
standard bearer, a drummer, pages, a 
barberesco (leader of the horse) and two 
alfieri (banner throwers). In addition 
it arrays every man of them in velvet 
doublet and silken hose and a cap with 
floating plumes, and supplies them with 
rich banners. The rivalry is heated 
between these various wards, and 
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prejudices and hatreds centuries old 
burn to this day. 


The horses are supplied by the 
municipality, and the effort is not so 
much to find good steeds as evenly 
matched ones. Three days before the 
event there is a ceremony at which the 
mounts are drawn bv lot. After all, 
speed is of no very great moment. 
Each jockey is supplied with a stout 
whip, with which he is permitted to 
beat back the mounts of his adversaries. 
It is not so many years since he was 
allowed to beat the adversaries too. In 
those days the Palio was a bloody affair 
indeed. Even now victory in the Vir- 
gins race is more dependent on the 
skill with which one man belabors the 
steed of another than on anything the 
horse can do. 


The race is run in the famous Main 
Square of Siena, where Dante once 
bought books. At four in the afternoon 
each jockey with his horse and company 
of attendants goes to the parish church 
of his contrada, devoutly to be blessed. 
On the advice of my host, the priest, I 
went to San Domenico to see this brief 
ceremony. So it happened that I 
stood in the great bare church when 
there came in an array of medieval 
gentlemen leading—yes, actually—a 
horse. They went to the chapel in the 
nave. There the priest, arrayed in rich 
vestments, met them and_ solemnly 
blessed both man and beast, and offered 
this prayer for the horse: 


“Let this animal receive thy blessing, 
O Lord, whereby it may be preserved in 
body, and freed from every harm, by the 
intervention of the blessed Anthony; 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


Thus fortified by the benefits of the 
Church, they all went over to the 
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archbishop’s palace, where the banner 
throwers performed prodigious feats of 
skill. They tossed their banners into 
the air, whirled them aloft, passed them 
under their legs, about their bodies, in 
the most adroit ways thinkable—all in 
honor of God and the archbishop. 


Then, shortly before six, the little 
company made its way down the steep 
streets to the Main Square. Against 
the old palaces on the curved track 
seats have been built for the more 
plutocratic citizens, while the space in 
)the center is filled to the bursting point 
with the poorer folk. 


The great moment has arrived 
There is a trumpet blast. They come, a 
company which has marched forth out 
of some old fresco: a standard bearer, 
carrying the banner of Siena; the 
trumpeters, in the livery of the Palazzo; 
then the ten entrants, their 20 alfieri 
Maneuvering their 20 banners till all 
the circuit of the course whirls with 
color. Most charming of all is a line of 
children dressed as pages, bound to- 
— by a heavy garland of greenery. 

en the climax, the Carroccio (a 
replica of the Florentine Car of Victory, 
Captured by the Sienese in 1260), 
enriched with, the silken Palio, and 
bearing officials of the city. In ap- 
Pearance they have come down through 
the centuries, the members of this gay 
company, to sport in the Siena of today. 
Once slowly round the course they make 
their way, then they take their places 
im the stand before the Palazzo Publico 
(town hall). 

The jockeys take their places. A 
shot and they are off. The spectator 
comes nearer to getting his fill of thrills 
at this race than at any other in the 
civilized world. Not once but three 
times around they go; not vague figures 
that you follow with difficulty through 
glasses, but strong, dark-faced figures 
sweating mightily there before you. 
Each man has two preoccupations: to 
urge his horse forward and to beat back 
the mounts of his opponents. The 
jockeys use their whips frantically, 
striving to madden the other horses. 


It is a melee of color, of confusion, of 
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strife. But it is a race. Round and 
round they go, batons flying, horses 
frantic, jockeys furious. A_ rider is 
unmounted. Whips flash. Horses fall 
behind or forge ahead. A mighty shout 
goes up. The boy whom we saw blessed 
with his horse happily is the victor! 


The crowd, infuriated, elated, des- 
Pairing, ecstatic, surges out from the 
center of the place. And instantly, as 
by magic, the winner is surrounded by 
representatives of every organization 
that stands for law and order in Italy. 
For I was solemnly assured by responsible 
people that every year a serious effort 
is made to stab the victor! And on more 
than one occasion the attempt has 
succeeded. 


The victor was escorted joyfully off 
the field. He had won the Palio. His 
name, heretofore unsung in the annals 
of old Siena, would forever be inscribed 
on the city’s honor scroll. There was 
reason enough for going to the church 
of Santa Maria di Provenazo to give 
thanks. He went with his bright-robed 
company about him, up the winding, 
twilit streets, to the gray church. 
The church was packed with excited 
folk. Music pealed, incense hung in the 
air. The procession entered and stood 
exultant though weary, not forgetting 
the Madonna to whom the day is 
dedicated, for whom the eager par- 
ticipants had. each one to the best of 
his ability, fulfilled the part assigned 
him 

An hour later, before a humble house 
a crowd had gathered. The door was 
closed and an officer of the law stood 
guard. “It is the domicile of the victor,” 
I was told. 

Back in my house, I expressed to the 
priest the surprise of an Anglo-Saxon at 
a race in which riders cheated if they 
could, beat horses over the head as 
mercilessly as they could and stabbed 
each other when they could. And this 
a race held in honor of the Queen of 
Heaven. 


But my host calmly shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled. “It is thus, 


signora,” said he tolerantly, “that men 
are made. 
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My Gardens 


Condensed from Personality (November, *27) 


Edward W. Bok 


DUTCHMAN loves three things: 
First, his flowers. He must have 
flowers near him; else he is not 
content. Second, bells. A carillon 
must be in the belfry of his church or in 
the tower of the municipal building. 
Third, his tobacco. A Dutchman takes 
to his cigar or pipe from earliest boyhood. 


It was only natural that I should have 
imbibed these triple interests. The 
American, I| felt, needed to know his 
flowers better, and I might help. Out- 
side the fence of our home place at 
Merion, Pa., there was a grass sward, 
some six feet wide, and it occurred to me 
that this would be ideal for spring bulbs. 
I ordered from a Dutch grower 22,000 
croci and 5000 daffodils, and the follow- 
ing spring I had a wonderful display. 
The purple, white and yellow of the 
croci vied with the yellow of the daffodil. 
They were far from the house, and my 
friends felt sure there would be pilfering. 
So I devised a sign, placing the res- 
ponsibility for the flowers on the public. 
This was it: THESE FLOWERS ARE 
UNDER THE PROTECTION OF 
THE PUBLIC. 


The public came and stopped. The 
sentiment of the sign worked! It 
constituted every adult a policeman, and 
now and then when a child steps forth 
to pick one of the flowers the hand of an 
adult invariably reaches to the child and 
stops it. Each spring scores drive by 
the place, and on Sundays a line of 
automobiles forms to look at the display. 


After each spring's display of these 
bulbs, I was regretful that there was 
nothing else to continue to show until 
the idea struck me to have our road 
lined on both sides with dogwood trees. 
My neighbors liked the idea, and it was 
not long before there was a succession of 
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dogwoods that make our road a veritable 
dogwood lane—the most beautiful of all 
roads in our vicinity with a mantle of 
white on both sides of the road. 


I had a neighbor whose house faced 
on the other road. He was captivated 
with the dogwood display, and I sug- 
gested that he line his road with the 
pink horse-chestnut, so as to have 
something different. He planted 100 
trees and each year, as they have grown, 
the display has become more and more 
beautiful until now it has become 
marked 


Once while in France I saw a railroad 
station fairly embowered with flowers, 
learning afterward that it was known as 
the “‘station of flowers."’ I felt that this 
might well be done with our station. So 
I consulted the railroad officials, finding 
them very much surprised that I was 
willing not only to plant, but to maintain 
a station filled with flowering shrubs. 
I planted some 50 of five different 
varieties of Japanese flowering fruit-trees 
—cherry, plum, crab-apple and the 
white and pink peach—so that I should 
have a succession of bloom lasting some 
two or three weeks. I used new soil, 
with the result that the trees grew 
prodigiously, and the display is one of 
the sights of the Main Line. 


On each side of Merion Station there 
was an uninteresting bank of dirt, which 
I wanted to cover witn roses. When I 
explained my plan to the President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, he seemed 
rather unresponsive. But the next day 
he called at my home. 


“Well,” he said, “you must have 
thought that I was _ unappreciative 
yesterday. But the shock of a member 


of the public walking into my office and 
offering to do something for the Railroad 
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was too great. It tightened my vocal 
cords so that I couldn't speak. We are 
not accustomed to that, you know. But 
I want to thank you now most heartily 
and to say that the banks are absolutely 
at your disposal.” 


Now, after six years, it is a customary 
sight to see men busy talking on the 
observation platform of a Western 
express suddenly stop, point to the rose 
banks, and comment on the bloom. For 
it is estimated that the thousands of 
roseplants have a bloom each summer 
of over half a million roses at one time 


' and present a veritable blanket of 
_ pink bloom. 


More than that. The unique display 
found its way into the newspapers. 


This comment attracted the attention 
_ of a director of the New Haven Railroad, 


_and the following spring there were at 


‘the approaches to the stations at Rye 


‘and New Rochelle and likewise at 
‘Providence, similar rose displays. The 
‘official of a Western railroad saw the 
planting, and he tried the idea also, with 
tequal success. Only last summer an 
English railroad official passed Merion 
on a train when the roses were in full 
bloom, gasped in astonishment, took the 
idea back to England and today several 
Stations on his road are abloom with 
Toses. 


As the roses were freely accessible to 
the public, | put the same sign here as I 
did on our place. Not a single rose has 
ever been taken. [| have learned a 
Curious point here: plant a few flowers 
and the public is tempted. Plant a 
mass and the public desire is lost. 


I had now purchased a camp in 
Camden, Maine. The drive from the 
road to the camp was a third of a mile 
long, and | decided that here was a place 
for mass-planting. I decided that here 
should be ferns, growing wild in adjacent 
fields. I planted a border 25 feet deep 
on each side of the road to the camp, 
transplanting some 200,000 ferns. I now 
sprinkled through the ferns several 
hundred Lilium Canadense, which grows 
wild in Maine fields, the blue lupine and 
the wild black-eyed Susan. And there 
they are today: a beautiful border of 
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ferns on both sides of the drive, with no 
suggestion whatever that they were 
planted. A famous landscape-artist 
paid the greatest possible compliment to 
my gardening. He commented on the 
beauty of the ferns, but was amazed 
to learn that it was not a natural border. 


My success at the camp made me 
wish for a place where | could indulge 
in mass-planting to a larger extent. 
I purchased 14% acres, at the highest 
point in Florida, and decided to trans- 
form this into a sanctuary. Hundreds 
of thousands of trees and shrubs were 
used until now the ground is scarcely 
visible, transforming the once sand-bare 
spot into a natural sanctuary. 


I decided that I would go a step 
further here and express the second of 
the Dutchman's fondnesses. The half 
of the mountain I had purchased was 
now completely planted. I purchased 
the other adjoining half of the mountain, 
and decided upon the erection of a 
carillon tower on the summit. The 
tower is to be 200 feet high, 50 feet 
square at the base and 40 feet at the top, 
built of Georgia pink marble at the top 
and base and coquina stone used in the 
center. When complete I believe it will 
be the most beautiful structure of its kind 
in America. There will be 61 bells in 
the tower, and the plan is to play these 
each day at sunset for 15 minutes and on 
Sundays for half an hour at high noon. 
A moat of water surrounds the tower, 
a grove of 200 large live-oak trees was 
transplanted here last spring, so that 
when the bells are ready to be rung a 
year hence its environment will have 
been established, and a scene of surpas- 
sing beauty will await the visitor, with 
a tower reflected in a lake some 150 
feet long, made purposely in front of 
the tower. 


This sanctuary and tower are located 
at Mountain Lake, Florida. 


And this is the story of my gardens, 
small and large. At least, I have, in a 
sense, carri out my grandmother's 
injunction to her children and now 
transmitted to her grandchildren: “Make 
you the world a bit better or more 
beautiful because you have lived in it.” 
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Job or Joy Ride 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (November, ‘27) 


Blanche Bates Creel 


NCE I accused my Victorian 

mother of not wanting me to have 

a “good time,” and her answer 
comes back to me with force: “What 
about my good times? Don't you 
think I'd have a much happier life if 
I let you do just as you pleased? But 
you're not responsible for yourself, my 
dear. All of the responsibility is mine. 
Some day you'll find out that being a 
mother is a whole lot harder than being 
a daughter. It’s work.” 


After 15 years of it, I know that my 
mother was right. It is work. And it 
is this feeling that puts me so out of 
patience with discussions about the 
modern girl—the way she dresses, her 
rouge-pot, her reckless choice of amuse- 
ments and associates, her ‘petting 
parties,’ and her alleged lack of respect 
for the counsels of her elders. Where 
is there any point or justice in blaming 
the girls? If they are not what we 
would have them, how is it their fault? 


The modern girl is in no sense a new 
creation, a purely 20th century product. 
The baby born today does not differ in 
any vital essential from the infant of 
100 or 1000 years ago. It is not the 
child that has changed. The young ones 
of today are as much the products of 
parental training, or the lack of it, as 
any born in aus Victoria's smug 
reign, and if the modern girl is different 
in any way from the millions that have 
gone before, she herself has nothing to 
do with it. The responsibility for her 
development rests, as it has always 
rested, squarely on the shoulders of her 
parents. 

Children have always rebelled against 
parental authority, bucking their in- 
tensities against discipline, ceaselessly 
trying to “put something over.” The 
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only difference between today and dead 
yesterday is, that our mothers were on 
the job and did not let us get away with 
it. In proof, let any mother recall her 
own childhood. 


It is all very well for sale-seeking 
novelists and near-scientists to exult in 
the “independence” of modern youth, 
and glorify its “rebellion,” but decent 
people cannot blind themselves to 
soul-sickening consequences. The 
modern home is not the high walled 
affair that it used to be, and the intensi- 
fication of human association gives evil 
communications an opportunity never 
enjoyed before. So much of today’s 
existence is lived in public that it is no 
longer possible to guard a girl; the one 
hope lies in forming her character in 
such fashion that she will guard herself. 


Stirred to indignation by the sight of 
small girls of 13 and 14 “‘made up” until 
they looked like clowns, I recently 
voiced a somewhat vigorous protest. 
For weeks afterward I received a flood 
of letters. The mothers all wrote along 
the same general lines. If a girl did not 
do as others did, “it set her apart and 
cut her off from her crowd.” When a 
daughter was invited to an evening 
party, refusing to let her go only made 
her “wretched and unhappy.” 


Not one of these mothers had any 
doubt that 13 or 14 was too young for 
boys and movies, and all hated to see 
their daughters running here and there 
without an elder eye upon them—"‘but 
if | suggested going with her to a dance 
or show, she tells me that it makes her 
queer and conspicuous, and will kill her 
with the bunch.” 


Every one of the scores of letters I 
received was virtually an abdication of 
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maternal authority, and an evasion of 
maternal responsibility! The mothers 
all stressed three hackneyed excuses as 
though they contained a definite justi- 
fication for their failures: “It’s so hard 
to keep saying ‘No’ all the time’; 
“After all, a girl is young only once’; 
and “I want my daughter to be happy.” 

“She's only young once.” There's 
the tragedy of it! Just a few short 
years in which to teach her truth, 
delicacy, duty, respect, judgment, in- 
dustry, self-discipline. Just a few short 
years in which to mold the character in 
such strength that it can and will stand 
against the assault of every power of 
evil. No second chance to. repair 
criminal blunders and neglects, for not 
all the tears of the world can turn time 
back, or all the passions of regret and 
remorse restore innocency's lost bloom. 

“She's only young once.” Never was 
there a louder call to maternal love and 
vigilance; yet these mothers seemed to 
have heard in it only an excuse for 
weak indulgence. 


Who doesn't want a daughter to be 
happy? But to assure that desired end, 
must all powers of decision be turned 
over to the child? Where is there any 
problem in providing happiness for a 
growing child? Health is the base of it, 
and what surer road to health than 
plenty of sleep and freedom from 
unwholesome excitement? A little time 
and intelligence, and every waking hour 
of a youngster can be filled with so much 
of joy, color and interest that there is no 
possible room for the disappointments 
that come from being denied the hurtful 
and unwise. Who will say that such 
normal children, made to flower natural- 
ly, do not have firmer foundations for 
happiness than those who have been 
cheated out of childhood, and are 
restless and nervous, bored and blase 
at 18? 

If a girl of 13 has to rouge, smoke, 
drink and “pet” in order not to be “‘set 
apart,’ what greater proof is needed 
that she’s with the wrong crowd? If 
manners and modesty and innocence 
are things that- make a child “queer” 
and “conspicuous,” why not want her to 
be queer and conspicuous! Isn't it a 
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thousand times better to have a daughter 
cry her tears now—tears of a quickly 
forgotten disappointment—than to have 
her weep her heart out at some later day? 


Why should it be necessary to say 
“No” all the time? If a child has been 
reared in the understanding that there 
are certain things she can not do, and 
taught the futility of begging, there is 
no chance for noisy pleadings and 
exhausting temper-fits. I can testify 
that it is possible. My children have 
always had fixed bed hours, and were 
taught to realize that it was a rule that 
permitted no argument. They have 
been compelled to observe the rule until 
the habit of obedience is automatic. 
There is no crying, whining and sulking 
for never at any time have they expected 
that they could do otherwise. 


“IT never know where my daughter is 
half the time.” Would mothers be a 
prey to this anxiety if their daughters 
had been brought up under a rule that 
established the right of the mother to 
know where her children are at every 
minute of the day; if it had been made 
a law of their young lives that under no 
circumstances could they go anywhere 
or do anything without the mother’s 
consent? Hard on the child? Not a 
bit of it. It is the mother that it is hard 
on. But what of it? Children are a 
sacred duty, and the parent who regards 
them as a “luxury” is guilty of a sin 
against youth. 

Today, with this modern claptrap 
about children “finding themselves,’ 
with the whole country in the grip of a 
species of sex-madness, and when on 
every hand there is an apparent revulsion 
against the normalities of life, more than 
ever is there need to wrap protective 
arms about our children, guarding them 
well, until character is crystallized. | 
hold, just as my mother held, that 
morals, taste, decencies and duties are 
not natural instincts; but the slow fruit 
of care and training; that it is criminally 
stupid to let a growing child dictate its 
actions and conduct; that motherhood 
is not a joy-ride but a job, and that we 
must answer for our failures to our 
children and to the God of final judgment. 
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Why Labor Deserts the Church 


Condensed from The World's Work (November, °27) 
Charles Stelzle 


T one time religion was the special 

possession of the lowly and the 

poor. In modern times it has 
come increasingly under the influence 
of the successful classes—those who are 
content with things as they are, those 
who are opposed to any kind of change 
in our social and economic conditions. 
It is this smug, self-satisfied attitude 
that is the real menace of the church 
today. 


Many years ago Mr. Gladstone said: 
“| painfully reflect that in almost every 
great political controversy of the last 
50 years, the leisure classes, the educated 
classes, the wealthy classes have been 
in the wrong.” 


William Lyon Phelps of Yale recently 
said in a sermon: “Every empire that 
has perished has perished because this 
so-called upper class, instead of setting 
a good example, set a bad example. 
Every revolution—for example, the 
French and Russian Revolutions—has 
come to pass, not because of the strength 
of the agitators, but because the aris- 
tocracy was blind to its responsibility. 
There is no responsibility greater than 
that which falls upon the rich, the 
socially aristocratic, and the educated. 
They enjoy remarkable advantages; if 
with all these gifts and talents and 
influences they live selfish, trivial, or 
base lives, they commit the unpardonable 
sin. 


A sincere attempt was made 20 years 
ago by some denominations to get at 
the facts regarding the problems of the 
workingman. In this connection, a 
plan of sending delegates from ministers’ 
associations to central labor unions was 
inaugurated. Invariably the ministers 
were called upon to make a speech, and 
the result of this effort undoubtedly 
established a more cordial relationship 
between organized workmen and the 
church. This plan was in operation in 
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more than 150 cities. 
practically non-existent. 


Great mass meetings of workingmen 
conducted on Sunday afternoons in 
industrial centers, the attendances fre- 
quently reaching 15,000 men, were held 
under the auspices of denominational 
“Church and Labor Departments,” 
Today it rarely happens that even @ 
few hundred such men gather together 
for the discussion of mutual problems, 

Shop meeting campaigns were in- 
augurated, and in one denomination, 
during a period of 60 days, 500 ministers 
were enlisted in six different cities, 
Four hundred shops were entered at 
the noon hour, 1000 different meetings 
held, and 300,000 workingmen were 
addressed. The church seems to have 
lost interest in this method of pres- 
entation. 

What percentage of the workingmen 
of America are regular attendants of 
churches nobody really knows. It 
would not be too much to say, however, 
that on the whole the workingmen of 
this country are not particularly in 
terested in the church. They are not so 
bitter against the church as they once 
were—they have become _ indifferent, 
which is probably worse. Formerly the 
labor press regularly pilloried the church, 
Today one scarcely reads a_ harsh 
criticism of the church in the average 
labor paper. f 

A study of the attitude of workingmen 
toward the church indicates that they 
are alienated because they do not 
believe in its sincerity. They are 
suspicious of every movement by the 
church, as they have a conviction that 
back of it is the employer, who, they 
say, “runs the church, ’"—and they do 
not expect any sincere expression of 
interest from him. 

The workingman is further alienated 
because he believes that the church 
lacks the spirit of democracy. In his 
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labor union, lodge, club, he is on an 
equality with every other man in the 
place. But the lack of democracy in 
the church is only too obvious in the 
larger ecclesiastical bodies, which, as- 
suming to be representative of the whole 
church membership, are nevertheless, 
constituted mainly of men who can 
afford to “lose time’ going to religious 
conventions and conferences. There 
are actually very few bona fide artisans 
and laborers in such assemblies. And 
the legislation which is adopted by 
these bodies usually has the stamp of 
the bourgeois class. 


It is often assumed that in order to 
reach the workingman it is necessary 
for the preacher to “talk down’ to his 
level. Actually, the level of intelligence 
in the average labor group is usually 
above that which one finds in the 
average church. Librarians throughout 
the country are testifying to the fact 


_that if present tendencies continue, 
_ workingmen will be the only educated 


class in America, judging by the kind of 
books they are reading. Open forum 


* meetings, no matter who may conduct 


them, or in what city, are attended for 
the most part by the workers. 


And yet, the average workingman is 
naturally religious. He responds more 
readily to the religious appeal than does 
any other group. He is more orthodox 
than is the average American preacher. 
He is extremely conservative in his 
religious convictions. The so-called 
liberal churches very rarely attract the 
artisan. It is the old-fashioned gospel 
which wins him. The average working- 
man will promptly resent the statement 
that he does not believe in Jesus. He 
will admit that there is a great, wide 
gulf between the workingman and the 
Church, but he will always express 
loyalty to Christ. 


In a great industrial city, | visited a 
large building erected by local working- 
men. The rooms were crowded, In 
the assembly hall, frescoed against the 
wall, we saw a heroic picture of Jesus, 
crudely painted by one of the members. 
I asked the guide if many of the work- 
ingmen were church members. ‘No,’ 
he replied, “I do not know of any who 
go to church, but we believe that Jesus 
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was the first great friend of the work- 
ingman. Jesus we honor, but for the 
churches we have very little respect.” 

Consider also the attitude of the 
immigrant. It has been the boast of 
the church that the gospel is “The 
power of God unto salvation to every 
one. But by its action it has confessed 
that this gospel is effective for the 
foreigner only when it is exported to 
“heathen” lands, and that it is not 
effective in a “Christian” country. 
This is proved by the fact that when 
the foreigners move in, the churches 
move out, with the result that in the 

reat, congested areas of our cities, 
-rotestant churches have departed, 
leaving with scarcely any spiritual or 
social opportunities the great mass of 
people crowding the tenements. At 
best, they have furnished these foreign- 
speaking peoples—who, in the old 
country, had worshipped in great 
cathedrals—cheap, poor, often dirty 
halls as the scenes of religious inspiration. 

The densely populated tenements of 
New York have stood impregnable to 
the assaults of the puny Protestant 
mission enterprises. A generation ago 
there were great Mission Sunday Schools 
in many sections of this area, some of 
them having several thousand members. 
These have all disappeared. 

There has been a complete revolution 
in the lives of the “other half." There 
is still plenty of overcrowding and 
poverty, but there is also an optimism 
and ambition which must be heartening 
to every believer in democracy. But 
social unrest is fierce. Strangely enough, 
this social unrest is the result of the 
finest idealism that the world has ever 
known—and the church itself is largely 
responsible for it, by pointing out the 
possibilities of a finer and bigger life. 
Unfortunately, the church has not had 
the courage to finish the task which it 
so long ago began, and its place has 
been usurped by the agitator, who is 
dominated by the spirit of gross material- 
ism, the church losing thereby one of the 
greatest opportunities by which it has 
ever been confronted. The people of 
the tenements have seen a vision, but 
apparently they will work out their 
own salvation without very much help 
from the church. 
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The Truth About Fascist Censorship 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine (November, '27) 


George Seldes 


USSOLINI didn't like my work. 
Strange how these grand dic- 
tators always have time to look 

into some reporters dispatches! They 
seem to care so much for public opinion! 
Of course, Mussolini had no objections 
to any item of the grandiose plans for a 
world-conquering army and navy, for 
magnificent colonies, for an Italy self- 
supporting in food, for the stabilization 
of the lira. Oh, no! 


But as for the Matteotti case—the 
biggest news item in Italy, involving 
the future of Fascism—I was told: “No 
correspondent of any nationality is 
mentioning this affair, and it will lead to 
unpleasantness if your paper persists.” 

General de Bono, chief of police at 
the time of the assassination, was freed 
from complicity in the murder of 
Matteotti for “lack of evidence.’ The 
collapse of all subsequent trials was 
forecast. Cesare Rossi, one of Mus- 
solini’s underlings, wrote a remarkable 
confession which began, “I refuse longer 
to be a scapegoat for the Duce,” and 
contained the charge that Mussolini, 
informed of the plot to “put Matteotti 
out of the way of the progress of Fas- 
cism,”’ had replied that if necessary the 
party treasury would bear the costs. 
Filippo Filipelli, editor of “Mussolini's 
daily paper, likewise confessed par- 
ticipation and accused the triumvirate. 
The five Opposition parties prepared a 
protest to the King and a document 
embodying both confessions. The Fas- 
cisti issued a new order that, instead of 
suppressing editions of the liberal 
newspapers daily, they would suppress 
them altogether after three warnings. 
I tried to cable the confessions to 
America; and three days later Mussolini 
ordered my expulsion from Italy. Two 
suppressed telegrams were appended. 
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No. 1 related the attempt to assassi- 
nate Amendola. The second most 
important figure in Italy had gone to a 
hotel at Montecatini for a rest cure. He 
left Rome secretly at night. But 
somehow Fascisti headquarters heard of 
it, so that shortly after Amendola 
reached his hotel a thousand blackshirts 
arrived. They stormed the hotel, 
smashing down every resisting door, 
searching the rooms of American and 
European guests who had retired for 
the night, and threatening with death 
anyone who might be harboring the 
fleeing man. 


Amendola was pursued in auto- 
mobiles, overtaken, and clubbed by 
Fascists. Many of his bones were broken 
and his ey <4 lifeless body was left 
for dead in his wrecked car. (He 
expired three months later, and since 
then no man has arisen in Italy to lead 
the Opposition parties which have now 
been outlawed and crushed.) 


Exhibit No. 2 began, “One hundred 
and seventeen members of Parliament 
out of the 140 comprising the five 
Opposition parties have signed a doc- 
ument addressed to the people of Italy 
and warning the King not to ratify 
Mussolini's appointment of General de 
Bono as governor of Tripoli following his 
release from prison for complicity in the 
Matteotti murder, nor to issue an 
amnesty for the five leaders of the 
Fascist party jailed with murdering 
Deputy Matteotti.” 


In the four days allotted me to settle 
my Roman affairs I was visited by all 
the American newspapermen, many of 
the British, French and German journ- 
alists and some Italian ones; they 
came with one demand, that on reachin 
some free country, I publish a full 
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report about the intolerable conditions 
under which the press of the world works 
in Italy. 


Hardly a day passes in Italy in which 
every correspondent does not learn of 
several incidents of blackshirt terrorism. 
When the last Italian election farce was 
played, Rome, Venice, Milan, and other 
tourist centers were quiet. But the 
press knew by experience that terrorism 
is directed away from tourist cities. So 
several reporters went to dull, outlying 
towns. Without any exception they 
were arrested or driven away when they 
saw the blackshirt militia commit every 
conceivable ballot-box crime. The 
powers in Rome announced an honest 
election, and it was impossible for 
anyone to cable the fact that a corrupt 
election had been held under the shadow 
of the big stick, or to portray the black- 
shirts, pistols in hand, suggesting that 
there would be shooting if one non- 
Fascist ballot were found. 


So it goes. By a campaign begun in 
1923 and concluded in 1927 the govern- 
ment has completely suppressed the 
liberties of the national press, so that 
today the average Italian knows nothing 
except what his masters want him to 
know. 

Occasionally some intrepid soul still 
publishes a pamphlet or a secret sheet 
listing Fascist crimes. Immediately 
local terror is instituted. Suspected 
persons are clubbed, shot; their homes 
are wrecked. Sometimes an_ editor 
reaches Paris, sometimes he is exiled. 
The Italian government admitted in 
January, 1927, that in addition to the 
thousands of persons convicted by the 
regular courts, 943 persons tried by 
self-appointed Fascist courts had been 
exiled to the horrible waterless criminal- 
infested islands which constitute Italy's 
Siberia. Mussolini once stated that 
only anarchists and communists are 
sent there, but it is a fact discovered by 
an American newspaperman that Liberal 
and Catholic deputies, editors, moderate 
Socialists, professors and professional 
men, most of whom have written some- 
thing unfavorable to Fascismo or 
critical of Mussolini, constitute the 
majority in exile. 


The year 1927 also marked a new 
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campaign to spread Fascist propaganda 
abroad. Numerous Italian and Italo- 
American publications are being sub- 
sidized. heir editors are given trips 
to Rome, permitted to shake hands 
with the Duce, and lavishly flattered and 
honored. 


Whenever a*¥new Italian loan is 
contemplated in New York, important 
American visitors find that it is not 
difficult to visit Mussolini. His hand- 
shake is cordial, his undeniable charm, 
his great histrionic talent, make delight- 
ful impressions. Senators, representa- 
tives, mayors, editors, big bankers and 
novelists have all their doubts about 
dictatorships, all their beliefs in American 
democracy, delightfully transformed. It 
is no mean honor to interview the 
Caesar and Napoleon of our own day. 
A few words from Mussolini, and all 
American traditions, the ideals which 
roused an embattled nation in 1861 and 
1917, and everyday opinions on political 
rights and personal liberties, are dis- 
carded as a cloak suddenly grown 
threadbare and unfit for royal company. 


The American visitor is shown only 
faits accomplis: a balanced budget, 
cleaner railway trains and trains that 
run on time; a people becoming more 
and more disciplined and imperialistic; 
much material progress. . .It takes 
months of residence and investigation 
and a trained as well as an open mind, 
to determine the feelings of a people 
living in fear and to obtain the news of 
how dictatorship works in the country- 
side, far from the prying eyes of tourists. 
No one is better able to tell the truth 
about Fascism and its censorship than 
the American correspondents resident in 
Rome. 

America holds the? money which 
Italy seeks, and because America has 
become a moral force affecting European 
politics, Italy is bent on twisting Ameri- 
can public opinion as she has succeeded 
in perverting it at home, among her own 
nationals. It has become the duty of 
American newspapermen in Italy to 
break all the restraints placed about 
them, so that no matter how much 
terrorism may prevail America, at least, 
may be able to enjoy whatever benefits 
there are from a knowledge of the truth. 


The Reader's Digest 














Home Thoughts from Abroad—2 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (October, °27) 


James Truslow Adams 


HAVE spent part of each of the last 
l five years in England and have 
found very little alleged hostility to 
ourselves. No relationship is more apt 
to breed bad blood than that between 
debtor and creditor, especially when 
such a relation is suddenly reversed. 
But there is far less ill feeling toward 
America in England than on the con- 
tinent of Europe. England, for one 
thing, has a sense of commercial honor 
that is notably lacking in certain other 
countries. The war debt has therefore 
been regarded here much more than in 
any other debtor country as a purely 
financial transaction, the terms of 
which should be complied with as far as 
possible. Also the English are good 
sports and believe in “playing cricket.” 
In the old days we used to imprison 
debtors who could not pay. Then we 
learned that depriving a man of his 
livelihood was a foolish way to expect 
him to pay his debt. By our tariff wall 
we are imprisoning our European debtors 
in much the same way. This phase of 
the problem is resented to some extent 
here because the situation is much 
better understood than at home, where 
few men have had training in inter- 
national finance. America already has 
the gold, so Europe cannot pay us in 
that. And we refuse to let them pay us 
in goods. It also annoys them here 
when Mr. Mellon tells the American 
people that the debt is not hurting 
England—when they are bleeding them- 
selves white to pay their taxes (the 
lowest income-tax rate is 20 percent), 
and are paying the debt to us on a scale 
which we have not exacted from any 
other debtor. 


Among people of all classes I would 
say that there is far less feeling against 
the United States here than there is 
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against England at home. Perhaps the 
most absurd opinion heard in America 
is that England hates us because she 
has never forgotten the Revolution 
Americans are apt to forget that for 
many decades in the 19th century 
public opinion in England was not 
imperialistic at all, and, so far from 
regretting the loss of the United States, 
the country was in favor of divesting 
itself of the rest of its imperial posses- 
sions. The imperialism of today is of 
comparatively recent growth. More- 
over, England has no rankling soreness 
from being defeated by Americans, for 
the simple reason that she never was so 
defeated. She was beaten only by a 
coalition of European Powers that came 
to the aid of the colonies. England was 
fighting all over the world as well as in 
America, and continued to do so a year 
or more after Cornwallis surrendered. 
She was beaten by the combined power 
of nearly half the civilized world. 


As a matter of fact, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the Revolution, and all the 
rest of our history are to a great extent 
not known at all here. It was only 
four years ago that the first chair of 
American history in any English uni- 
versity was founded. The cultural 
contributions of America to civilization 
have been comparatively slight, and 
until we became a world Power, owing 
to our wealth and numbers, there was 
little more reason for Europe's being 
interested in our history than there is 
for us to study the local historical 
details of South Africa. 

Far from discovering any antagonism 
here on the score of history, an American 
is amazed to find how the greater men 
on either side of the ocean are considered 
to belong to one common race. In 
America one finds few statues ef English- 
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men. But here one is becoming sur- 
rounded with Americans. In St. Paul's 
Cathedral one finds a bust of Washington 
and many tablets commemorating 
American artists. In Westminster Abbey 
Americans abound. Outside the door is 
a statue of Lincoln. In front of the 
National Gallery is a statue of Washing- 
ton. In the Bodleian Library yesterday 
I found busts of Washington and 
Franklin. Incidentally, in a number of 
English histories which I have just 
been reading, all for English readers, 
the Revolution is treated with such a 
spirit of fairness and with so little 
hostility as to raise the question whether 
the authors have made out as good a 
case for their ancestors as they well 
might. 

Unfortunately, the fact that we both 
speak the same language has its draw- 
backs. The tongue of every Frenchman, 
whether gentleman or boor, proclaims 
his nationality. But the _ well-bred, 
cultivated, quiet-mannered American 
naturally is considered to be English. 
But there is no mistaking the noisy, 
underbred American, and, it must be 
confessed, a most appalling number 
turn up over here. In the quiet English 
hotel where I always stay in London one 
is never disturbed by having to overhear 
the conversation of any English group 
either in the dining room or in the 
drawing-rooms. But in every case this 
winter when an American family has 
arrived the place has been thrown into 
a turmoil at once. This sort of thing 
does not endear us to the quiet and 
privacy-loving British. 

On the other hand, many Americans 
are rankled because the English co not 
talk to them in railway carriages or 
hotel lobbies. They do not realize, first, 
that most Englishmen are shy, and, 
secondly, that the Englishman, prizing 
quiet and privacy above all else, feels 
that he has no right to intrude himself 
upon others. If, however, he feels 
justified, or if he thinks he can really be 
of use to a stranger, not even an American 
is more ready to make himself agreeable. 

There is, however, a real dislike of 
America on the part of some thoughtful 
people. It is the fear of the American- 
ization of Europe. The achievement of 
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standardized production in America has 
brought about the surrender of certain 
values that the European still thinks of 
vital importance. The dreary sameness 
of American life appalls him. Of what 
use to travel from New York to San 
Francisco if for the most part one sees 
only the same sort of people, reads the 
same syndicated news columns, talks the 
same “shop,” and sees the same city 
architecture? 


In Devonshire the other day I was 
looking at a new garden wall, in which 
various materials had been put together 
most skillfully—some gray stone, some 
red Devon sandstone, concrete, and 
different sorts of brick, with the effect 
of variety and interest. An American 
might have done it “efficiently” of one 
material, but then no one would have 
cared to give it a second glance. The 
old cottages also gain much of their 
charm from the variety of materials 
employed—brick, old oak, stucco, 
shingles, and clapboards. That evening 
| read that American manufacturers had 
reduced the varieties of bricks to be 
produced from 56 to 7. Nothing could 
better display the difference in the ideals 
of the two countries. What the cultured 
European desires above all else is to be 
able to express his own unique person- 
ality in work and play. What becomes 
of the joy of individual living, of express- 
ing your own personality, if everything 
you possess is exactly like every one 
else's? Is it worth while to gain the 
whole material world and lose your 
own soul? 


Europe is mature if it is poor. It has 
come to know that there are better 
values in life than a host of material 
conveniences. But it is poor. America, 
with its boiling prosperity, is sucking 
Europe into the maelstrom of its own 
whirling industrial life. And Europe 
feels itself slipping against its will. ; 
If the whole world is at last standardized 
to one brick and one dress and one bath 
and one car and one book and one idea, 
it may be that we shall regret the day 
when every Englishman could pride 
himself on being singular. It is not 
impossible that the world of men will 
eventually be infinitely poorer because 
of our colossal prosperity. 
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Putting Business Before Life 
Condensed from Harper's Magazine (November, °27) 


Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


HE American tendency is to accept 
anything as legitimate in business 
that produces results. One com- 

pany is now advertising a_ service 
whereby “we give you daily reports of 
beneficiaries of Wills—names, addresses, 
amounts received.” Is this overstepping 
the bounds of propriety, or is it legitimate 
to reduce’ the citizen to the status of a 
business ‘prospect™’? 


A fair test of the progress of any 
movement is the openness with whic 
its sponsors express their ideas. A 
surprising number of business journals 
advocate the most arbitrary methods of 
salesmanship. From many examples I 
cite one: “Selling News’ recently 
awarded a cash prize to J. L. Crenshaw, 
vacuum cleaner salesman, for this 
fact-story: 


“I saw a lady shaking a rug out of a 
second story window. As the door was 
open, I went right in and up the stairs 
without knocking, remarking to the 
lady, ‘Well I am here right on time. 
What room do you wish me to start in?’ 
She assured me that I had the wrong 
number. But during my apologies, | 
had managed to get my cleaner in 
action. Result: I walked out with a con- 
tract and a substantial down payment.” 


Mr. Crenshaw and the editors of 
“Selling News” certainly believe that 
business has the right of way over life. 
Similar ideas are expressed in many 
articles in other business journals. Fear 
is a weapon to be used only toward 
slaves; yet some editors show how fear 
may be used to stimulate super-salesmen. 
Ridicule, too, is advocated. For ex- 
ample, a prominent journal tells us that 
a large corporation recently held a 
banquet, to which 30 of its salesmen 
were bidden. A chart on the wall gave 
their names and selling records. At one 
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table sat the officers of the company. 
Then, stretching away was the table 
with 30 places. The best salesmen sat 
next to the officers and the poorest was 
at the foot. The man who ranked No. | 
was served an elaborate meal, by a 
special waiter. Salesman No. 2 had no 
oysters. Salesman No. 3 had neither 
oysters nor ice cream. And so it went. 
The man at the far end had a small plate 
of beans, a couple of crackers, with only 
water to drink. “The dinner was full 
of real meaning.” 


One begins to suspect that Mr. 
Crenshaw's peculiar technic had been 
nurtured by astute executives, and that 
he was merely reflecting the teachings 
of a long line of sales-managers. 


High-powered salesmanship is a purely 
modern product. During the Mauve 
Decade I was a salesperson with Snider 
& Greer Co., Greenville So. Car., 
merchants of jewelry and chinaware. 
One day I offered to change the window 
display. Captain Greer’s comment was 
this: “If people want to buy anything 
they core in here anyhow, and it isn't 
good taste to try and make them buy 
what they dont want.” A trifling 
incident; yet the significant fact is that 
the Captain's attitude reflected the 
prevailing spirit of the times. It was 
considered bad taste, not only in Green- 
ville, but throughout the country, to 
coerce people into buying one’s mer- 
chandise. In the Snider & Greer 
emporium there were no rules save the 
unwritten one that each person who 
entered was to be treated as a valued 
guest. If any of us had been detected 
in trying to sell a client something he 
did not wish, I imagine we would have 
been discharged. 


Decidedly, life took precedence over 
business in Greenville; yet both life and 
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business went forward prosperously 
and pleasantly. No business journal 
described the methods of executives who 
inspired their traveling salesmen to 
superhuman effort through fear or 
shame. Drummers did not have to 
make a “quota.” They called in a 
friendly way upon their customers, and 
accepted with polite thanks any orders 
given them. And the absence of high- 
powered salesmanship had its _ ad- 
vantages. More commercial failures 
occur through overbuying than any 
other single reason. Because there was 
so little selling pressure, merchants 
seldom overbought. Wholesale houses 
rarely lost money through bankruptcies 
of their retailer-customers. 


Why has American life so changed in 
so short a time? There has been no 
such radical change in Europe. If Mr. 
Crenshaw were an English salesman, or 
a French salesman, he would no more 
think of darting up a strange stairway 
to demonstrate his cleaner than his 
father would have thought of doing so 
in Greenville in the 1890's. It is, indeed, 
our recent tendency to confer abnormal 
rights upon business to which European 
writers allude when they speak of “the 
menace of Americanization. ° 


Is there some peculiarity of American 
tradition and character by which high- 
powered salesmanship has developed 
here? In Europe it has long been 
recognized that everyone cannot have 
a fortune, and people adjust their lives 
accordingly. Our popular viewpoint is 
precisely opposite. We believe every 
American can be rich, has a right to be 
rich. Furthermore, Americans are sym- 
pathetic. A story of hard luck here 
wins instant sympathy. This is a 
heritage of pioneer days when men had 
to be mutually helpful to live. Because 
of possibly quicker sympathies than 
Europeans we have allowed salesman- 
ship greater privileges. Even though 
salesmanship verges upon the impert- 
inent, we see in the salesman a human 
being who is trying to get on in the 
world, and wé overlook his forwardness. 
An English or French lady would have 
ordered Mr. Crenshaw out, and reported 
him to the police besides. 


Let us see if high-pressure salesman- 
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ship is good business? Recently I asked 
the leading executive of one of the most 

werful banking institutions in New 

ork City this question: “Do you, in 
scanning a corporation's statement with 
view of making a loan, take into account 
the corporation's methods of securing 
business?” 


“We go further than merely with- 
holding credit,” he replied. “I might 
mention the name of a very prominent 
corporation from which this bank has 
recently declined to accept an account. 
Yet the corporation's financial position 
is at present absolutely sound, and it is 
paying substantial dividends. 

“But here is the fly in the ointment: 
The corporation has built its business 
on extreme high-pressure salesmanship. 
Each year it has decreed a certain volume 
of sales far in advance of the previous 
year and compelled its dealers to dispose 
of its excess product under every sort of 
condition. It has forced its salesmen to 
make public nuisances of themselves. | 
think I am not unduly critical when | 
say the corporation has lowered the tone 
of American life. 

“Some day the corporation will pay 
for these things. Already it has a 
younger competitor that is doing busi- 
ness along lines of reasonable conserv- 
atism and making fair progress. The 
older corporation is in no position to 
meet competition. Secretly, the people 
who have done its high-powered work 
resent the things they have been com- 
pelled to do. If events ever begin to 
turn against it, the corporation's decline 
will be sensational. 


“These are the reasons why this bank 
declined the corporation's proffered 
account. If we accept its business now 
when it is prosperous we can _hardlv 
refuse to come to its aid in case of 
adversity. We have thought best to 
stay out of the corporation's affairs 
altogether.” 


Admittedly, supersalesmanship makes 
for a shabby sort of civilization. In the 
last analysis, moreover, it is not even 
good for business. Perhaps my old 
friend Captain Greer of Greenville spoke 
more wisely than he knew when he 
averred that it was poor policy to sell 
people what they did not want to buy. 
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Building for the Ages 


Condensed from the Scientific American (November, °27) 


J. Bernard Walker 


PON its completion, St. John’s 
Cathedral in New York City wiil 
take rank as the third largest 

place of worship in the world, based on 
total ground surface. Architecturally 
considered, the crowning glory of St. 
John’s will be found in its truly noble 
nave, in which, by the insertion of two 
lines of majestic piers 85 and 98 feet in 
height to assist in carrying the vault, the 
architect has been able to secure a clear 
nave width of 96 feet between the 
clerestory walls. This is nine feet 
wider than the nave of St. Peter's. 


The architect, R. A. Cram, adopted 
the style known as 13th Century French, 
as developed by the medieval cathedral 
builders in those superb examples, 
Notre Dame, Chartres, Amiens and 
Rheims. The style is marked by great 
simplicity and dignity and a sparing 
use of the elaborate sculptural and other 
decorative effects which were to char- 
acterize the later decorated, flamboyant 
and perpendicular cathedrals of France 
and England. So felicitously has Mr. 
Cram adapted the 13th Century style 
to the requirements of a Protestant 
Cathedral that the writer, at least, does 
not hesitate to say that St. John’s will 
surpass its great prototypes in simplicity 
and dignity. When the student who has 
familiarized himself with medieval 
cathedrals, first enters the nave of St. 
John’s and looks through the two lines 
of soaring columns that sweep, unbroken, 
from floor to roof, he will realize that 
here is something which, for sheer 
majesty of effect, is unmatched among 
all the cathedrals of the world. 

How long will America’s greatest 
cathedral endure? A geologist, after 
careful study, has estimated that granite 
such as that used in St. John’s wears 
down at the rate of one inch in several 
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thousand years. If the action of the 
weather removed one inch in 5000 years, 
the loss would not be visible to the eye, 
even on the bold and massive carvings 
and mouldings that adorn the structure. 
Similarly, the interior surface of the 
cathedral, which is of selected Indiana 
limestone, a material which hardens 
under atmospheric effects, will suffer no 
disintegrating effects that will be notice- 
able as the centuries pass by. 


There remains as a cause of failure 
the question of faulty design, poor 
materials, and careless workmanship; 
and it is here that St. John’s greatly 
surpasses in its structural strength and 
workmanship the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. In those days, the world 
had lost many of the secrets of con- 
struction, notably that of the making of 
the cement. It was an age of small- 
stone-and-mortar construction. Lack of 
suitable tools and appliances at the 
quarries, poor roads and inadequate 
means of transportation, and the lack 
of capital, drove the early builders to 
the use of building stone of small size; 
and in binding together this material in 
their piers and walls, they were re- 
stricted to the use of lime mortar—much 
of it, as many a catastrophe proved, of 
wretched quality. 


It was no uncommon occurrence for 
the tower to come crashing down, not 
many years after the completion of the 
church. Sometimes the disintegration 
of the masonry would be gradual, as in 
the case of the tower of the ancient 
Chichester Cathedral, which fell as late 
as the middle of the 19th Century. It 
is to the early fall of the tower of Ely 
Cathedral that we owe the beautiful 
octagon built in its place. The curious 
double arches at Wells were hastily 
thrown up to buttress the four piers 
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that were yielding under the weight of 
the tower. The lovely tower at Salis- 
bury, the top of which leans some two 
feet from the perpendicular, owes its 
present security to emergency measures 
in the shape of 112 flying buttresses. 
Nor were the great French cathedrals 
exempt from trouble. The 500-foot 
spire of Beauvais Cathedral crashed 
down upon the crossing; and, twice, the 
vault, 157 feet in height, thrust out the 
walls of the choir and fell upon the 
altars below. 


St. John’s has been designed and is 
being built with a careful avoidance of 
the pitfalls which so often brought 
disaster to the medieval churches. The 
load — every pier, the thrust against 
every buttress, has been calculated with 
exactness. The safe limit of loading of 
each kind of stone is known, and in 
every element of the vast structure 
there will be a wide margin of safety. 


It is safe to say that the piers of St. 
John's will remain forever as plumb as 
they are today. The buildings of the 
12th Century, Norman Church, and of 
all later medieval churches, could not 
afford to construct their piers of cut 
stone throughout; so they built an 
exterior shell of fine squared stone, from 
6 to 12 inches thick, and filled in the 
center with a core of rough, broken 
stone, set in lime mortar. When the 
load of the upper walls came upon such 
piers, the rubble core settled more 
readily than the carefully jointed casing, 
and the shell carried the greater part of 
the load. With the passage of centuries, 
the mortar frequently disintegrated, the 
center rubble core lost its bearing 
quality, and practically the whole load 
rested on the thin outer shell, which 
would bend or bulge, flakes of stone 
splitting off, and the work threatening 
an early fall. 


This is the trouble with the piers that 
carry the dome of St. Paul's. They are 
being strengthened by injecting liquid 
cement under high pressure. he 
enormously heavy tower of St. Albans, 
with walls six or seven feet in thickness, 
was saved from imminent collapse in 
1871, when it was found that the mortar 
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in the piers had become pulverized. The 
tower leaned gradually to the northwest 
pier, which burst open. 


Consider the piers of St. John’s. The 
main piers, measuring 11 feet by 16 
feet, consist of a heavy outer casing of 
Indiana limestone, with an inner core of 
massive, squared granite blocks, each 
weighing from 5% to 7 tons. The 
limestone casing consists of selected 
stones, most of which are several tons 
in weight. Not only is the work set ina 
concrete mortar that hardens to the 
consistency of the stone itself, but, at 
each course, it is tied together by heavy 
galvanized iron clamps. 


Consider also the more slender piers, 
intermediate with the main piers. These 
have the amazingly slender proportions 
of a least diameter of five feet to a 
length of 98 feet. To guard against any 
buckling under the load they carry, it 
was decided to make each course of a 
single granite block, of a maximum 
diameter of seven feet. These blocks 
weigh up to four tons apiece, and, set 
as they are with thin cement-mortar 
joints of great tenacity, they give these 
tall piers approximately the strength of 
a single monolithic shaft. 


The same combination of durable, 
selected stone, cement mortar, abundant 
iron clamping and careful workmanship, 
prevails throughout the whole fabric of 
the cathedral—it is built for the ages. 


Matching the zeal of the architect and 
the contractors, is the keen interest 
which is everywhere manifest among the 
men. As an engineer, the writer can 
state that never has he seen a finer job 
of masonry, or one in which the cutting 
of the stone and its setting showed 

reater evidence of exactitude and care. 

here is a suggestion, indeed, of the 
loving care with which the medieval 
builders, as at Chartres, bent to their 
task. “The men seem to be deeply 
interested in this work," I remarked to 
one of the master workmen. ‘We are,” 
he said. “At heart I know that I am. 
This is the third cathedral I have 
helped to build; and I feel it is an honor 
to labor upon a great work like this that 
is being raised to the glory of God.” 
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Recent Gains in Government 
Condensed from The World Tomorrow (November, °27) 


Charles A. Beard 


VERY able American statesman— 
one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion—thought that the first Con- 

ress was the biggest aggregation of 
“rascals’’ ever assembled. Jellerson had 
about the same view. He thought it had 
too many members engaged in lining 
their own pockets with gold by their 
own legislation—a verdict sustained by 
historical research. One of the greatest 
statesmen of a later era, had in his 
cket a retainer from the United States 
ank while he was speaking for that 
corporation in Congress, speculated in 
western lands while he was dealing with 
land legislation, gambled in Texas scrip 
while he was settling the fate of Texas, 
and gathered up clients while preparing 
bills relative to their interests. 


It is the fashion to compare our evil 
congressional days with the grand epoch 
of Webster, Clay, Hayne, Calhoun, and 
Jefferson Davis. Who in the present 
Congress can compare with the great of 
old in oratory, statesmanship, intel- 
ligence, character? But has anybody 
ever tried to answer such questions 
as dispassionately as an engineer searches 
for a more efficient carburetor? No. 
The Congress of the United States, on a 
fair balance, no doubt contains as much 
capacity to deal with the problems in 
front of it (problems a hundred times 
more complicated than those of the 18th 
century) as in any previous period of its 
history and has today a higher code of 
public and personal honor. 


Think of Daugherty, Fall, Doheny, 
Sinclair, it will be suggested. Yes, 
think of them. Just compare the worst 
possible version of their doings with the 
Credit Mobilier scandal, the Whiskey 
Ring, the Black Friday episode, the 
Mulligan letters, and the Star Route 
Frauds, to mention a few diversions 
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that arose in the nobler days of our 
fathers. .In those times, the federal 
government did not lease its mineral 
lands; it sold them for a song or per- 
mitted enterprising concession hunters 
to annex them without so much as 
saying thanks. No public conscience 
called for the preservation of national 
resources, until the opening years of the 
20th century. The condemnation of 
Fall, Doheny, and Sinclair must be 
ascribed to a change in American spirit. 
In 1877 these men would have received 
honorary degrees for their foresight. 
No person as highly placed in federal 
politics as Fall or Daugherty in the 
purer days of our fathers, when the 
Whiskey Ring was operating, was 
prosecuted for anything. Small fry was 
indicted, convicted and pardoned. Com- 
placency is dangerous and silly, no 
doubt; so is false historical sentimen- 
tality. 


To read the laments of the purists 
about the use of the coin of the realm in 
elections, one would think that such 
things had never been heard of in the 
nm age that has passed. Do we 
orget the celebrated elections of W. A. 
Clark and Marcus A. Hanna to the 
august Senate of the United States in 
the twilight of the 19th century? It 
seems safe to say that every election 
scandal which has arisen during the 
present century can be paralleled by one 
equally shocking to tender minds from 
the documents handed down by the 
sainted fathers. Moreover, it could 
probably be proved that more of the 
so-called slush funds of recent times 
have been spent on gape ape 
campaigns than was the case in earlier 
transactions of the same sort. For 
example, nearly all of the money spent 
by the late W. A. Clark took the form of 
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subventions made to members of the 
Montana Legislature for services 
rendered. 

More humane and democratic legis- 
lation running in the direction of greater 
economic justice has been put upon the 
statute books of the United States during 
the past 25 years than in the previous 
100 years. We now have a graduated 
income tax shifting to wealth some of 
the burden of federal taxation. We have 
the inheritance tax. Both of these 
ideas were long denounced as socialistic! 
“Persons employed in interstate com- 
merce should be assured compensation 
for injuries incurred in the discharge 
of duty,” urged the Reds and Pinks of 
1890. That was considered a dangerous 
scheme for making the honest rich 
support the improvident poor; but who 
now thinks of repealing the statute? 
Woman suffrage, that act of democratic 
justice to women, once raised roars of 
laughter; but the year 1920 gave us the 
19th amendment. The catalog could be 
extended indefinitely. 

How many persons who abuse the 
federal administrative system know 
anything about the careers of the 
bureau chiefs in Washington, the scores 
of devoted public servants who carry 
on the business of government? How 
many critics could give an accurate 
statement about the work done by the 
Bureau of Standards, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Weather Bureau, the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry, the 
Bureau of Entomology, the Forest 
Service, or any other significant division 
of the federal administration? 

In state and municipal government, 
during the last 25 years, finances have 
been placed upon a sounder basis by 
constitutional amendments, by improved 
budgetary methods, by stricter ac- 
counting control over expenditures. No 
doubt treasuries are still looted some- 
times. But wide areas of state and 
municipal finance are now laid open to 
daylight by standardized procedures, 
making impossible the kind of brazen 
jobbery that characterized the glorious 
era of Webster, Clay, and Jackson. 

Wherever we turn in state govern- 
ment—to health legislation, to the care 
of defectives and delinquents, to ap- 
propriations for the public schools, to 
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the opening up of backward regions by 
highway improvements, and to diverse 
“social welfare’ activities—we find 
advance all along the line. 


Immense improvements have been 
made in municipal administration since 
1900. On any fair view, it must be said 
that streets are better paved, kept, and 
lighted, that public school buildings are 
models of perfection as compared with 
those of 30 years ago, that a revolution 
has been wrought in municipal sani- 
tation, that everywhere a finer sense of 
cleanliness, decency, and beauty is 
being revealed. In the rapid growth of 
city planning and zoning projects, there 
is an undreamt of promise for the future. 
In the wide extension of the municipal 
research movement there is a_ pledge 
that the functions undertaken by our 
cities will be carried out with increased 
efficiency 

Passing from domestic to foreign 
affairs it is not so easy to discover 
evidence of increased intelligence, ca- 
pacity, and humanity. Foreign re- 
lations are dominated in every country 
by a handful of men temporarily in 
authority. Shooting Mexicans at Vera 
Cruz, killing natives in Santo Domingo, 
and bombing Nicaraguans were not acts 
indicating a moral advance in the State 
Department. Whether foreign policy 
can ever be based upon the concept of 
ordinary decency that governs the 
private conduct of gentlemen remains a 
mystery of the future. 

BY way of summary, it is here con- 
tended that immense advances have been 
made in various spheres of American 
government, advances in_ efficiency, 
standards of public honor, social justice, 
and humanity. These gains have been 
made by the insistence of agitators, the 
endless discussions of fireside, forum, 
shop, and office, the pressure of citizens’ 
committees, the writings of critics, in 
short, by the activities of millions of 
persons, most of them unknown to the 
pages of history, who have thought, 
written, spoken, and dared. A word, 
an article, a pamphlet, a speech, or a 
book may set in train forces of incal- 
culable moment. Such is the mystery 
of the life in which we work—the 
unforseen potentialities of what men and 
women think and do. 
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Mirages—Nature’s Fake Exposed 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (November, °27) 


H.C. North 


HANTOM land, that beckoned 
Lindbergh on as he winged his 
solitary course across the Atlantic, 

added another amazing vision to the 
long list of strange mirages on record. 
At a recent banquet he told how, 200 
miles off the coast of Ireland, the sight 
of hills and beautiful trees visible through 
the clouds rewarded his straining eyes. 
At last, he thought, he had safely 
crossed the ocean. “But a few minutes 
later,” Lindbergh said, “this false land 
mysteriously disappeared, and I found 
before me the long stretch of the silent 
sea.” 

Mysterious gray airplanes, shadowlike 
in substance, have been known to 
accompany aviators in their flights 
through the clouds. ‘Sometimes, an 
aviator told me, “when my plane emerges 
from the clouds, with the sun behind me 
and the upper air clear, | have noticed 
a second plane 30 or 40 yards ahead of 
me. Though | know it is not real, it 
never fails to give me a start. For not 
only does the shadow reproduce my plane 
to the smallest detail, but it frequently 
is surrounded by a gorgeous halo of all 
the colors of the rainbow.” 

Travelers see this same phantom 
from the tops of high mountains when- 
ever there is simultaneously sun and 
mist. It is known as the Specter of the 
Brocken, taking its name from that of 
the highest mountain of the Hartz chain 
in Germany. There, in the early 
morning as the sun rises, the mist is 
blown to the west, and a spectator on 
the mountain top sees his shadow—a 
threatening, colossal figure—cast by the 
sun upon the dense vapors. And round 
the head of the specter are usually seen 
colored rings or halos. 


We may wonder that our ancestors 
were frightened by such an optical 
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phenomenon as the Brocken’s, yet every 
day the most hardened travelers are 
deceived by those strange antics of 
Nature, mirages. Even the famous 
Arctic explorer Peary in 1906 mistook 
a mirage for what he thought was a new 
land in the North, which he named 
Crocker Land. It was not until 1915 
that MacMillan and Green discovered 
that “the faint white summits of a 
distant land,’ as described by Peary, 
were a mirage extending a third of the 
way around the whole horizon. 


The mirage is not an optical illusion 
or a creation of the imagination. It is 
caused by abnormal atmospheric con- 
ditions. The sheet of water the ex- 
hausted traveler sees on the arid desert 
is an actual image which has been 
photographed. The rays of light coming 
from the sky to his eye have been bent 
from their natural straight path, and a 
section of the sky appears to be on the 
ground. Since the sky resembles water 
in appearance the reflection is mistaken 
for a lake or pond. 

Light rays are bent, or refracted, 
whenever they pass through layers of 
air of different densities or weights. For 
example, when you thrust a_ stick 
halfway into water, the portion below 
the surface appears to be bent sharply 
upward. The light rays from the sub- 
merged half have passed from water to 
air before reaching your eye. Because 
water and air are of different weight, 
those rays have been bent from their 
normal straight path and that part of 
the stick beneath the water appears to 
be where it really is not—a few inches 
above its actual position. 

Cool air, heavier than warm air, 
behaves like the water in the illustration 
just given. Rays of light passing from 
one to the other are bent in the same 
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way. That yields the whole explanation 
of mirages. Whenever peculiar atmos- 
—— conditions exist that produce air 
ayers of widely different temperature, 
things are all set for a mirage. 


On the desert, for example, the hot 
sand causes a shallow layer of intensely 
hot air. Above, the air is normally cool. 
And the wanderer perceives distant 
trees that rise above the horizon mir- 
rored as inverted images in what appears 
to be a lake, but is actually the sky. 


You are almost sure to see a mirage 
on cold autumn mornings over a large 
body of water. In the fall the water 
retains the heat from the sun throughout 
the night, and in the morning after a 
clear night, it will be several degrees 
warmer than the air. Consequently a 
thin stratum of adjacent air is heated 
above the normal temperature, giving 
the same conditions as observed in a 
desert mirage. 


If you are near a lake on some crisp 
morning, look at objects on the opposite 
shore, with your eyes not more than three 
feet above the level of the water. Almost 
immediately you will be aware of a 
slight quivering of the trees and land- 
scape, and then some of the objects will 
seem elongated and appear to dance. 
The motion is due to slight variations in 
the heat which bend the light rays 
irregularly. If you can detect in this 
elongation one upright true image and 
one inverted image, you have seen a 
mirage 

In 1906, A. H. Harrison, explorer and 
author, saw above the clouds in northern 
Canada a camp apparently pitched on 
the top of a mountain. The camp, 
around which his telescope disclosed 
several dogs, was upside down! After 
traveling toward it for half an hour, 
he found an Eskimo camp—it was the 
camp he had first seen inverted in the air. 


Explorers often see mountains upside 
down in the sky, the peaks of the 
inverted ranges touching the true 
mountains. Ships sailing Arctic seas 
are frequently seen three times. The 
real ship is beheld with two ghost ships 
in the air above it—all in contact. The 
first phantom is upside down; the 
topmost is erect. When warm air passes 
over frozen seas, it becomes sandwiched 
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between two layers of cold air, and the 
Arctic mirage just described arises. 


Sometimes the layer of warm air 
ascends to great heights, giving rise to 
the most striking of all mirages—known 
as a “loom.” Here objects far beyond 
the normal range of vision and even 
below the horizon appear in the sky. 
This was the phenomenon that recently 
treated Cape May, N. J., to what was 
described as one of the most extraor- 
dinary ocean mirages seen along the 
coast in years. Sand dunes 13 miles 
away were clearly seen as an image in 
the sky. Other “looms” in this country 
have lifted the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
into view from below the horizon, and 
have elevated the image of Milwaukee, 
Wis., above Lake Michigan. A series 
of these weird phenomena wrecked the 
plane of Major F. L. Martin, army 
aviator, in an Alaskan flight. After a 
hair-raising experience in dodging an 
imaginary ‘mountain that “loomed” 
directly in front of his speeding craft, 
Major Martin encountered the real 
mountain unexpectedly and made a 
forced landing among its crags. 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson described to 
me a multiple mirage which led his 
companion, Storkerson, miles out of his 
course in the Far North. Storkerson 
saw what he thought were towering 
cliffs 15 or 20 miles away. As he ad- 
vanced to examine them, they receded, 
getting lower and lower until they sank 
below the horizon. Miles of tramping 
revealed the “bold cliffs’ to be only low 
mud banks. 

The most famous mirage of all time, 
called by the Italians Fata Morgana 
from the fairy of King Arthur legends, is 
frequent on the Sicilian coast and at 
Naples. Here, usually in the morning, 
beautiful cities appear in the sky. 
Pinnacles and towers reach dizzy heights, 
and castles of fantastic shapes jut 
upward. The Fata Morgana is the 
elevation of objects on an opposite shore 
into pinnacles and columns. It is due 
to the presence of curved and irregular 
layers of air of different temperatures—a 
condition peculiar over the water in that 
vicinity. The result is magnification 
and distortion. Ordinary objects are 
thus twisted and combined to form an 
ever-changing fairyland. 
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The Investment Trust 


Condensed from The World's Work (November, '27) 


M. S. Rukeyser 


HE newest fashion in Wall Street 
is the organization of investment 
trusts. irtually untried in the 

United States, the investment trust has 
behind it six or seven decades of ex- 
perience in England and Scotland, where 
the idea has long flourished. Wall 
Street now counts that day lost on 
which no new investment trust has been 
born. Since last winter, the number of 
trusts in the United States has almost 
doubled, there now being nearly 100. 
The movement is scarcely three years 
old, and virtually all of them have been 
nurtured under rising security prices. 
Until the trusts have been seasoned by 
bear (or declining) as well as by bull 
(or rising) inasliaia, they must be 
regarded as somewhat less proved than 
the United States Treasury. 


The theory of the trust is in line with 
the world-wide trend toward special- 
ization of human functions. With each 
year, the process goes further. Versa- 
tility is being rendered obsolete, as 
Jacks of All Trades are being relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten relics. In 
the spirit of the times, financially 
minded men are undertaking through 
investment trusts and other instrumen- 
talities to free their fellows of the re- 
sponsibility of investment. Amateur 
investors since the Liberty Loan drives 
have often paid a heavy price for 
attempting to act without professional 
advice. 

The theory of the investment trust is 
sound, but success in practice depends 
primarily on the character and capacity 
of management. The new financial 
vogue can be readily abused in subtle 
ways by those bent on public exploita- 
tion. Even though the ideal investment 
trust offers ample diversification, it 
would seem unwise for the investor to 
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put all his eggs in one basket, even if 
the basket is dressed up as an investment 
trust. He can properly diversify his 
estate by selecting the securities of a 
few investment trusts. 


Stripped of technicalities, the well- 
managed investment trust offers the im- 
portant advantages of cooperation and 
expert guidance. By cooperating with 
other investors and thus creating a large 
pool of capital, each participates in a 
fund which can be widely diversified in 
scores or hundreds of securities. The 
man with $1000 to invest can get a par- 
ticipation in 400 securities, but, if he 
acted alone, he would have to be satisfied 
with one—or, if he chose “baby” bonds, 


with ten. To the average investor, the 
wars, pestilences, floods. changes in 
industrial technique, and shifts in 


management of the future are unknow- 
able. The individual who stakes his 
fortune on a handful of companies 
without ample diversification has as- 
sumed reedlessly grave risks. 


First, an investment trust, then, offers 
the benefits of heightened diversification 
through participation in a larger pool of 
capital than is available to the ordinary 
investor acting single-handed. 


Second, the investment trust offers 
expert knowledge in the choice of 
securities. The leather merchant rec- 
ognizes that choosing leather is a special- 
izedtask. And yet the leather merchant, 
the surgeon, the minister, and the 
professor walked bravely into the 
investment market and assumed the 
responsibility of selecting the wheat 
from the chaff. It would have been 
much easier for the inexperienced to 
select leather, for it can be seen, touched, 
and smelled, whereas securities are 
intangible. 
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Third, in well-managed investment 
trusts of the British type, securities are 
not bought and then forgotten. They 
are continuously watched in the light 
of changing conditions within the cor- 
poration, within the industry, and in 
the general business cycle. The job of 
management is to be ready continuously 
to shift holdings in accordance with 
changing tides of commerce. Some of the 
market favorites of today may be the 
“has-beens” of tomorrow. No manage- 
ment can be all-wise But good manage- 
ment can minimize the costliness of its 
errors through ample diversification and 
unceasing study of the changing factors 
affecting values. 

In the United States, two schools of 
thought concerning the latitude which 
re be granted to management have 
developed. One follows the British 
precedent and gives the management 
discretion as to their holdings. The 
other virtually deprives management of 
all discretion after the initial selection 
of securities. 


The non-discretionary trusts seemingly 
remove the hazard of imposing confidence 
in men whose judgment may in the future 
prove unworthy. But they do this at 
a price. They deprive the trust of the 
benefit of continuous expert  super- 
vision and of the opportunity for 
revising judgment in accordance with 
changing conditions. They make no 
allowances for such repetitions as the 
collapse of the Milwaukee Railroad, the 
New Haven Railroad, the American 
Woolen Co. Central Leather Co., 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., and the 
International Mercantile Marine, all of 
which were once highly regarded in the 
security markets. 


The sponsors of fixed trusts reply that 
collateral is so well diversified that the 
venture will not be seriously injured 
even though some few companies de- 
teriorate. The fixed trust in reality 
gives the small investor an opportunity 
to take a permanent bull position in a 
wide array of good common stocks. The 
vendor of fixed trusts sells diversification 
and skill in initial selection. 


Some organizers have levied extrava- 
gant fees for their services. Some of the 
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British trusts charge as little as 2 or 3 
percent. The process of raising capital 
is more costly in this country, and some 
vendors assert that 10 percent is neces- 
sary. This is a_ stiff exaction, and 
certainly any higher rate stamps a 
proposition as distinctly unattractive. 


Between the discretionary and non- 
discretionary trusts—both of which 
take a variety of legal forms,—there are 
semi-fixed trusts, under which the 
management may change the collateral 
under certain clearly specified con- 
ditions. 


The difficulty in the United States is 
that investment trusts are springing up 
faster than experienced managers are 
being trained. Sometimes the new 
issues are sold on the basis on high 
pressure selling ability, rather than 
because of capacity for investment 
management. Promoters with unsavory 
records have been attracted by the new 
public appreciation of investment trusts. 


The investment trust is a scheme for 
freeing the investor of red tape and 
worry, but he cannot rest at ease unless 
he is certain that he has reposed con- 
fidence in able and honorable men. The 
investor should caretully check the 
character and experience of the manage- 
ment through independent sources, and 
should examine the conditions of the 
association. He should become fully 
aware of the ratio of earnings on his 
capital he will be allowed to keep. He 
should learn the exact nature of de- 
ductions which the organizers will make 
for themselves in the form of dividends 
on founders’ shares, special fees, etc. 
Next, he should inquire into the policy 
in respect to reserves. The best foreign 
trusts allocate one half or more of net 
income for reserves against future 
contingencies. Moreover, he is entitled 
to receive —_ periodically—preferably 
quarterly—a balance sheet and an 
income account, drawn up by a certified 
accountant. At least once a year the 
trust should disclose the nature of its 
securities. 


These rules entail somewhat technical 
factors, and the lay investor ought to 
seek competent, disinterested advice. 
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Christianity and Proselytism 
Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (November, 27) 


R. C. Hutchison 


HERE are many great leaders who 
speak tne thought of their great 
parishes when they state that the 

one and only function of Christianity is 
to “bring men to a saving knowledge of 
Jesus Christ,” by which they mean 
proselytism to the Christian faith. 


But Christianity has another message 
which does not involve proselytism. It 
has a purpose beside that of making men 
Christians. Sympathetic understanding 
of Christianity at home and in non- 
Christian lands would be greatly fur- 
thered if these nonproselyting objectives 
were more constantly stated. Certain 
insistent problems would be greatly 
simplified by a recognition of the twofold 
message of the Christian faith, and many 
indifferent people would be attracted by 
aclear presentation of its non-evangelical 
message. Such a balanced emphasis, 
furthermore, would present a working 
religion in which the thinkers of Christian 
and non-Christian lands would discover 
more to remind them of Jesus Christ. 


When Christ stood in the temple and 
cried to the surging mob that He had 
drink for their thirsty souls, He knew 
that most of them would never become 
Christians. Yet He did have refresh- 
ment for all of them. When He healed 
the lepers, He knew that they would not 
thank Him, much less follow Him. Yet 
He healed them. When He taught the 
Beatitudes to the multitude, He knew 
that His hearers would not become 
disciples. Yet He taught them. In 
brief, while Christ had a unique message 
for those who would follow Him, He had, 
at the same time, a great and unprece- 
dented gift for those who He knew 
would never become Christians. 


Christianity, likewise, has such a gift. 
It proposes to make certain contribu- 
tions to the world, and these proposals 
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are not based in any way on proselytism. 
They are based simply on the words and 
life of Christ. To receive the direct 
benefits of these contributions no theo- 
logical or doctrinal faith in Christ is 
necessary. The recipients may be 
Moslems, Hindus, Shintoists, or devil 
worshipers. Christianity proposes to 
make these contributions even though 
not a single person surrenders his 
indifference or deserts his own faith to 
become a Christian. 


In the first place, Christianity pro- 
poses to offer pure and unselfish service 
to all men. Christ taught the multi- 
tudes, healed the sick, comforted the 
sorrowing, ministered to the poor, and 
died in behalf of men, with but a handful 
following Him. From the beginning of 
His ministry He knew He would be 
rejected of men. But He carried on, 
nevertheless, because men needed that 
ministry. Men were sick and needed 
healing; their minds were dark and 
needed teaching. 


Christianity proposes to perform the 
same ministry. Its purpose is to heal 
the minds, the bodies, and the spirits of 
men, to minister to the needy, to comfort 
the mourning, and to develop in men the 
health and capacity for a fuller enjoy- 
ment of life. To this end it is establia- 
ing hospitals and schools in every land. 
While those in charge of many such 
institutions hope and work for converts, 
it is invariably recognized that this gift 
of service to needy men requires no pay 
in the form of conversion to Christianity. 


In the second place, Christianity 
proposes to lift human personality to a 
primary place in the thoughts of men. 
Christ attempted this. Among a people 
indifferent to the importance of children, 
He valued them. In an age which hated 
the lepers as unclean and left them to 
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rot their miserable lives away, He 
stretched out His hand and touched 
them, teaching for all time that the 
value of personality of one of those was 
beyond the ken of human compre- 
hension. In a_ self-righteous society 
which would have stoned an impure 
woman, He dared to believe her worth 
saving. Scorning class feeling, He found 
among the despised tax-gatherers men as 
worthy of His love as those who served 
in the temple. 


Christianity proposes to make a 
_ similar contribution. It proposes to 
' teach the value of human personality in 
_ every land and under every condition. 
It is opposed to slavery in any form, 
_ because of the dwarfing of personality 
_ which is slavery’s inevitable concomitant. 
' It is opposed to child labor in every 
* country, because such a system is a 
_ torturous murder of the child's person- 
ality. It is opposed to the opium traffic, 
to excessive alcoholism and such social 
evils, because they hamper and chain 
| personalities which should be released 
_ for powerful service. Christianity pro- 
) poses to further in every nation that 
education which serves the particular 
needs of each people, to the end that men 
and nations may develop those diverse 
t personalities with which they are en- 
_dowed. None of this depends upon 
_ proselytism. 


In the third place, Christianity 
proposes to remind all men of a personal 
responsibility before a just and loving 
"God to whom they have direct access. 
Christ came to a world wearied of 
priestcraft. Christ struggled to eliminate 
every obstacle to direct communion, 
and taught that every man — not only 
His disciples—had direct access to the 
Father in Heaven, that within the 
chamber of each man’s house was an 
entrance to the Holy of Holies, and that 
within the Holy of Holies was a God, 
not vengeful, but loving, tender, fatherly. 

Christianity likewise proposes to teach 
men that they have direct access to a 
God who is a loving father. Upon all 
men of all religions who are weary of 
ancient liturgies, burdened with massed 
traditions, Christianity urges a pure 
spiritual worship of and a loving obe- 
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dience to a Father God who can be 
approached directly by every soul. 


In the fourth place, Christianity 
teaches its deep conviction that spiritual 
values will be ultimately supreme in 
the destiny of men. It bears testimony 
to its belief that the meek are, more and 
more, inheriting the earth, that right is 
slowly downing the forces of evil, that 
good will is taking the place of ruthless 
conflict, and that dew is the most potent 
force ever released by God for the use of 
mankind. Christianity hopes that there 
will be more men like Gandhi, who, 
though not necessarily Christians, will 
demonstrate in their lives the superior 
power of spiritual values. 


The last great proposal which Chris- 
tianity makes is that men be taught 
that the indispensable requisite for 
accomplishment is sacrifice. He taught 
this to all, regardless of whether they 
accepted anything else in His life. He 
demonstrated that self-sacrifice was the 
basis of all accomplishment. — Chris- 
tianity proposes to teach this fact to the 
world regardless of their acceptation of 
Christ. It wants young men every- 
where to know that if they would serve 
their times they must be willing to 
surrender selfish comforts and grati- 
fications. 


On the other hand, Christianity must 
proselyte. For evangelical Christianity 
believes that only through the living 
Christ there comes to men an infusion of 
life and power and a spiritual will which 
will make possible a long process of 
spirituel growth, a soul evolution. The 
complaint is age-long that men of China 
will not obey their teachers, that 
Buddhists are indifferent to the noble 
precepts of their religion, and that young 
Moslems show no inclination to follow 
Islamic teachings. 


Those who administer Christian insti- 
tutions, or contribute to them, will find 
some of their hardest questions answered 
if they will recognize both the proselyting 
and the philanthropic function—if they 
can accept either as justifiable in itself 
alone, and at the same time hold both to 
be absolutely essential for the solution 
of the world’s hardest problems. 
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Peace or War in Europe? 
Condensed from The Review of Reviews (November, °27) 


Frank H. Simonds 


HE latest Assembly of the League 
of Nations was dominated by the 
fact that all efforts to find any 

stable foundation for peace and to arrive 
at any measure of disarmament were 
paralyzed by the complete break be- 
tween British and Continental points 
of view. 


Aside from Russia, which is not in the 
League, and Italy, which pursues a 
course of intense nationalism, Con- 
tinental countries generally have in- 
terpreted the lesson of the World War 
as imposing the need of international 
association. The last struggle demon- 
strated that for neutrals the suffering was 
only less than for belligerents, and that 
for no country was material victory 
possible. Thus in all the years since the 
War there has developed a popular con- 
ception that for Europe the single 
avenue of escape from collective ruin is 
a degree of association unthinkable 
before 1914. And not unnaturally, 
European opinion has seized upon the 
League,—originally an American con- 
tribution,—as the machine by which 
progress might be made. 


Continental thought has recognized 
at last that there cannot be peace 
without disarmament, nor disarmament 
without security. It has accepted as 
axiomatic the idea that the _ single 
method of arriving at disarmament is to 
offer to the nations which are to disarm 
both a moral and a physical guarantee, 
which to their minds will at least be 
equal to the guarantee residing in their 
armed strength. And the double guaran- 
tee is found, for Continental peoples, in 
the promise to settle all disputes by 
arbitration and the assurance that in 
case of an aggression all members of the 
League will unite to defend the victim. 
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To the Continental mind there cannot 
be a war in one corner of Europe without 
threatening all nations; hence all nations 
are equally concerned in keeping peace 
and have equal reason for using their 
resources in men and money to restrain 
or defeat any nation guilty of aggression. 
This evolution of liberal European 
opinion was expressed in the Protocol of 
1924. And the Protocol remains the 
single method, using as it would the 
League machinery, which the Con- 
tinental peoples can imagine for removing 
the eternal danger of war, getting rid 
of standing armies, and bringing tran- 
quility. 


Now, the United Kingdom is certainly 
a European state. England has fre- 

uently been compelled to intervene in 

uropean conflicts to serve British 
interests. But the British Empire is 
made up of Dominions, far removed from 
Europe, and resolved not to be entangled 
in European quarrels. Thus, any British 
Government will constantly be faced 
with the dilemma that it cannot get out 
of Europe, but that every commitment 
it takes on the Continent not only 
arouses Dominion opposition but in- 
creases the dangers which are inherent 
in a commonwealth of the British 
character. 


In this dilemma, the British undertook 
to compromise. This compromise, il- 
lustrated by the Locarno pacts, is based 
upon the theory that Britain must 
guarantee peace by force in that quarter 
of Europe where war would automat- 
ically involve the country, but must 
refrain from general pledges which 
might bring Britain into wars which she 
need not enter. Locarno, which guaran- 
tees the status quo between France and 
Germany, is satisfactory, while the 
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Protocol which would commit Britain 
on the Vistula and the Dniester is 


impossible. 


This compromise is fairly satisfactory 
to Germany and to France, each of whom 
fears the other. And it is satisfactory 
to Belgium and Holland, who are 
protected by the guarantee of the status 
quo in the Rhine region. But it does not 
give any assurance to Poland or Ru- 
mania in the face of Russia, nor does it 

ive Poland security in the face of 
rmany. 


Moreover, France -feels that her 
security is also dependent upon a strong 
Poland. Thus France, Poland, Rumania, 
the nations of the Little Entente, do not 
believe themselves able to disarm. All 
equally demand that there shall be some 
collective guarantee like the Protocol. 


And Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland, and even Holland—all 
neutrals of the last war, who suffered 
from it—look with apprehension upon a 
Europe which continues armed, and 
perceive that the questions of security 
and disarmament can only be approached 
through some system like the Protocol. 
In a word, nine years after the War, the 
European masses realize that Europe 
remains armed despite all the eloquence 
of politicians. The points of dispute 
between nations continue and even tend 
to increase. 


The causes of the failure at Geneva 
are highly significant of the actual state 
of the League of Nations. In principle 
the Assembly is a democratic body in 
which sit represen'atives of great and 
small powers, and since they were in the 
main agreed, nothing would seem more 
easy than for them to force the issue, and 
carry the day. 


Again, what more simple than for 
France or Germany, in which the liberal 
elements constitute a majority, to 
undertake the championship of the small 
powers? Yet both Briand and Strese- 
mann in the end supported Chamberlain. 
The reason is simple. Great Britain 
uarantees French security; hence no 

rench Government would risk an open 
break with Britain. On the other hand, 
Germany, hoping for further favors 
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from Britain would not incur British 
hostility. 

In a word, you saw at Geneva the 
triumph of the old system of balance of 

wer over the new conception of the 

eague. Stresemann, Briand, and 
Chamberlain did their business together. 
In theory all the delegates were gathered 
together to carry out the will of their 
people. But in fact they could do 
nothing because the big bosses, for their 
own reasons, as a result of their own 
bargains, were agreed that nothing 
should be done. The hope of Europe 
for disarmament was denied because the 
Protocol was contrary to the material 
interests of one great power; and that 
nation was able, by using its influence 
over others, to establish a combination 
of great powers to prevent action in the 
present assembly. 

As an international clearing-house, as 
a useful and growing machine to do the 
international chores of member nations, 
the League has achieved permanence. 
But it has not in the least been able as 
yet, to serve the purpose for which it 
was created, the main purpose in the 
mind of Woodrow Wilson: that of 
advancing if not insuring peace between 
nations. The danger of repeated failures 
is obvious. Popular confidence may be 
abolished, and, lacking this, the League 
may become no more than a minor 
machine with certain restricted functions. 


Because Great Britain holds France 
and Germany in leading strings, she can 
stifle within the League all progress. If 
she can continue this policy long enough 
she will make the League ridiculous and 
meaningless as a real force. On the 
other hand, conditions would be changed 
if a new election brought public men 
with a different spirit into power in 
Britain, or if other elections on the 
Continent brought men who would dare 
to disobey British commands and insist 
upon that action which their people 
demand. 

At present the League has a black eye 
in Europe. It is more suspected and 
less trusted by the masses. And the two 
international operations of the British 
Government at Geneva have ended with 
the certainty that Europe will retain its 
armies, and that the United States and 
Great Britain will expand their fleets. 
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Do We Need Grafters? 


Condensed from Plain Talk (October, #27) 


Don C. Seitz 


HE Grafter has had his largest 

opportunity7in America, but he is 

not, aS is sometimes supposed, a 
purely American product. France, for 
example, produced one of great ability 
in Baron Haussmann who remade Paris 
under Napoleon III, and in so doing 
enriched himself prodigiously. His en- 
terprise has been credited to the Em- 
peror's desire that long, wide boulevards 
should be created, down which the grape 
shot could travel, unimpeded by any- 
thing more substantial than the bodies 
of his subjects during moments of 
popular dissatisfaction. However, if 
Haussmann moved ruthlessly and cost 
the community enormous sums, the 
latter has long since been repaid through 
the workings of the benefits he procured. 


It was probably Haussman who 
inspired the Prince of our Grafters, 
Tweed. Haussmann operated in Paris 
during the decade of our Civil War. 
The New York of that period was a 
squalid, ill-made town, with nests of 
vice that would shock even a Times 
Square theatrical manager of the present 
day. The streets, where paved at all, 
were rough with cobbles, save Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue. 


The way upward in politics in those 
days was through prominence in the 
Volunteer Fire Department. Ofttimes, 
a building burned up while rival hose 
companies contended for the possession 
of advantageous hydrants. These vol- 
unteer companies formed fine nuclei for 
political organizations, and Tweed made 
the most of his chance with Americus 
Hose No. 6. His progress was rapid. 
After the war he took control of Tam- 
many Hall, but operated in the humble 
erm of Deputy Superintendent of 

ublic Works. New York needed 
pavements. He laid them. 
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It needed 


Central Park. He built it. It needed 
boulevards through the rocky ridges of 
Harlem. He laid them out, wide and 
beautiful. He seized a portion of the 
river front, and so saved it for Riverside 
Drive. The man had great vision and 
an eye for beauty. He and his fellow 
ringsters filled their pockets. The city's 
debt leaped to 136 millions. No one 
knows how much of the amount went to 
the Grafters. In the light of the present 
value of the things due to Tweed's 
prescience, it was negligible. His enter- 
prise, with all the grafting, gave New 
York its modern start and opened the 
way for its magnificent expansion. No 
Conservative Citizen lifted his hand to 
help on the new order. They never do. 


Washington was a mudhole when 
U. S. Grant became President. There 
came to him another Grafter with 
visions, A. R. Shepard. He met the 
fancy of the new President who made 
him Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. Things began to move. The 
first asphalt pavements in the country 
took the place of the hog wallows called 
streets. Major L’Enfant’s magnificent 
plans, long on paper, grew into being. 
Washington's dream for a capital of the 
nation took shape. It is today the 
finest of our cities in design and beauty, 
Shepard made it possible. Of course 
he stole. Then reformers who had done 
nothing to chase the pigs away from the 
wallows in the streets got after him. He 
fled to Mexico. But his work remains. 
Why couldn't it have been done honestly? 
I don’t know. 


In 1883 the city of Brooklyn was 
without rapid transit. Excellent horse 
cars served its vast radiation. Con- 
servative Citizens owned the surface 
lines and thwarted efforts to complete 
an elevated road. Then a group of 
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speculative Hebrews from New York 
made the necessary “combination” with 
“Boss” McLaughlin and set the enter- 
prise a-going to completion. It cost 
about $200,000 a mile. It was capital- 
ized in one way or another for $750,000 
per mile. The “split” went to the 
speculators and the politicians, who put 
in nothing. On an honest basis the 
transit companies of Brooklyn would be 
among the best properties in the world. 
No one could (or would) build them 
honestly. 


The same transit story applies to the 
Whitney-Ryan enterprises in New York, 
expanded by stock padding from 
$85,000,000 to $500,000,000 in paper 
value. The first subway had to have its 
substratum of graft. Some $7,000,000 
spent on equipment was expanded by 
the promoters into $35,000,000. The 
early “L’™ roads in New York were 
shockingly watered. They have been 
paid for at least ten times on an honest 
valuation. No one would build them 
without graft. 

An identical story in transit and 

blic utilities extends to other cities. 

he first electric lighting ee were 
prodigiously “watered.” ne of the 
great experts in this sort of financing was 
the late Anthony N. Brady. In a single 
instance, that of Dayton, O., a petty 
lant grew into many millions. Would 
ocal capital take hold in these instances? 
It either would not, or did so with such 
timidity as to make its efforts futile. 
Every sort of public service, including the 
telephone, had to graft to get its start. 
The Conservative Citizen does not 
speculate. He invests in insured values. 
He is like Commodore Vanderbilt, who 
roared with contemptuous laughter when 
George Westinghouse proposed to halt 
trains with “wind.” 

There are legions of instances affecting 
small communities. know a town 
that once had yearly epidemics of 
scarlet fever and typhoid. It had no 
sewage, no water supply. A local doctor 
thought that a water company would 
pay, but the community subscribed just 
one-ninth of the necessary $45,000, 
though there was a full million on deposit 
in the local banks. The project was 
about to fail, when a promoter came 
along and raised the money, including 
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$40,000 of watered stock. The water 
supply brought sewerage and sanitation, 
but the town has paid high for the 
benefits. It would not take up a good 
thing in its own interest. This is a 
common story—so common that one 


will do. 


It would take a volume to recite the 
story of “boodle” in the United States. 
Of course, not all progress is due to 
graft. Death sometimes operates. We 
owe the smokeless tunnel on the New 
York Central out of New York to a 
smash-up that cost 11 lives. That 
wires run underground is due to the fact 
that a luckless lineman was burned 
like a torch some 35 years ago. The 
wire owners had refused to use a subway 
built by grafters. This gave the Mayor 
(one of them) an excuse for sending 
firemen about the city with axes to cut 
down the offending poles. The wires 
speedily went below ground into conduits 
already laid by the grafting city officials, 
who received a handsome return. 


Progress in America is usually marked 
by a contest between the Grafter and the 
Conservative Citizen. The Conservative 
Citizen is usually one who, either through 
inheritance or a talent for acquisition, 
has been placed in a comfortable position 
where he can deplore the lack of thrift in 
others. This leads him as a rule, to 
object to communistic benefits, such as 
good schools, clean streets, water supply, 
sanitation, parks, playgrounds, trolley 
lines, etc. To the Conservative Citizen 


the tax rate is a never-ceasing cause 
of worry. 


Franchises worth billions have been 
thrown away, because few Americans 
will do anything for each other in a 
common way. Their attitude makes 
the Grafter a necessity, if the country 
is to progress. It is easy to call all this 
a shameful story. It is. But there is no 
need to reproach the Grafter. Honest 
men have always had the first chance to 
aid inventors and to make fair use of 
franchises. They will not do it. The 
Adventurer must show the way, or the 
community go without. 


We need not glorify the Grafter, but 
he is bound to exist until the world 


develops its greatest need—a patent new 
kind of man! 
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Ministers’ Daughters 
Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (November, °27) 


Barbara Vincent 


hens 
Never come to any good ends! 


This was the singsong taunt which 
plagued my childhood. With bewilder- 
ing regularity ever since someone is 
always laying bare the blighting in- 
hibitions of the Puritan parsonage, till 
the minister's daughter suspects that if 
there isn't something radically wrong 
with her, there ought to be! 


A narrow, stern, Puritan creed was 
the code of my childhood, full of shudders 
for the modern psychologist, with his 
startling array of things you mustn't 
repress or a complex will pop out like a 
rabbit out of a conjurer's hat. The 
Sunday of my childhood was a very 
brittle day, for there were so many 
things which ‘broke’ the Sabbath. And 
yet, after nearly as many years outside 
the parsonage as | spent within it, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
parsonage restrictions are not such a 
permanent blight upon children as 
might be imagined. 

_, Calling a minister—or his family— 
narrow ' because he has a set of stand- 
ards he believes in has always seemed 
to me incongruous. Some of the “‘narrow- 
est’ people I have ever known were 
those who insisted upon believing in 
nothing at all. They were so afraid that 
someone would think that they were 
provincial or ignorant enough to have a 
strong opinion about God or marriage 
or right and wrong that they wore 
themselves all out trying to keep an 
open mind.’ But try to shake themin 
their determination to uncertain 
about everything, and see how pliable 
they were! They clung closer to the 
fetish of “‘broad-mindedness” than any 
Puritan Father to his blue laws. 


| telat and cackling 
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The prevalent idea that parsonages 
are impractical spiritual backwaters, 
shut off from the real stream of life, is 
strange to anyone who has lived through 
the swift, exciting days of a minister's 
family. I have known my father to 
have as visitors in one afternoon, in the 
little book-filled room we called “‘the 
confessional," a manufacturer seeking 
advice concerning the fair way of 
treating his employes who were striking 
for more wages; a desperate girl from a 
‘good’ family who wanted to find some 
way to care for her illegitimate child; a 
dazed young widow, hating death and 
caring less for life; a bigamist; an ex- 
thief; and a happy pair who wanted to 
announce their engagement first to my 
father, who had introduced them! 


And what could be more real, for 
example, than trying to raise three 
children, dress them decently, and send 
them to college on $1800. It can't be 
done? Oh, yes, it can! Hundreds of 
ministers would as soon starve their 
children for bread as for books. Such a 
program, however, means getting down 
to stern essentials. You learn to look 
for your enjoyment in what you are 
rather than tn what you have. Not 
such a mean achievement in these days 
when most people pick their canned 
amusement out of the air or are content 
to limit their struggles to watching other 
people throw custard pies upon the 
screen. One minister and his wife of 
my acquaintance lived on hominy and 
cooked cereal for three months when the 
church let their salary drag, rather than 
take their son out of school. And no 
one would have known anything about 
it if they hadn't laughed over the 
situation when it was over. It is this 
sense of humor which has turned many 
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a parsonage tragedy into a comedy of 
errors. 


In one country congregation where 
the parish used to supplement my 
father's salary with gifts from their 

ardens there came a very good season 
or beans, with a resulting deluge of that 
vegetable at the parsonage. Beans, 
beans, beans! All the jars in the store- 
room were soon full of the green food. 
The very sight of a bean nauseated the 
family. 

Finally one dark night my father dug 
a trench in the back yard, long and wide, 
and while my mother sang a gleeful 
funeral dirge out of the kitchen window, 
he buried the offending beans with due 
ecclesiastical rites. But some weeks 
later we heard father shouting with 
laughter and rushed out into the back 
yard to find him pointing to a myriad 
little green sprouts. It was those beans. 
“Be sure your sins will find you out!” 


he laughed. 


I recall, with a blush of shame, 
squabbling bitterly with my _ brother 
one holiday when we were youngsters 
because he had 51 presents while | had 
only 50, donated by generous but not 
Overwise parishioners! This paying a 
man a salary upon which he cannot 
possibly exist decently, and then par- 
celing out “gifts” in direct ratio to his 
popularity, is a pernicious system 
economically. Imagine a banker who 
went to work on the basis of $1000 
down and ten pecks of potatoes at 
Easter if the stenographers and vice- 
presidents liked him enough to give 
it to him! 

I was startled to discover by actual 
count oniy last fall that in this day of 
high prices over 300 clergymen in a 
conference of about 1000 members 
received $1200 or less annually. This 
in the heart of one of the richest states 
in the country! This can only mean 
hardship or semi-dependence upon the 
charity of the communit y—an unhealthy 
situation at best. 

Parsonage discomforts had one ad- 
vantage for us, however—they never 
lasted very long There was always the 
consolation that we would be moving 
on in a few years, and exchange our 
thorns in the flesh for others which it 
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seemed at a distance could not possibly 
be so irritating. As for us children, the 
excitement of tearing up rugs, eating on 
top of the familiar packing cases in the 
kitchen, and tying up the legs of the 
piano in old comfortables till it looked 
like an adipose old lady, more than made 
up for any disadvantages in the situation. 
We pitied other children—poor things, 
they might have to live in one house all 
their lives! 

Another thing which was furnished 
the minister's children was an extremely 
varied social experience. From the 
millionaire’s solarium to the washer- 
woman's kitchen in an afternoon was 
no unusual progression when I went 
with my father on his pastoral calls. 
My mother used to keep what she called 
her “‘tact’’ bag in father’s little sedan, 
so that when she stopped at a humble 
house she could slip on a more modest 
cape which would not embarrass the 
hostess; and she could always produce a 
chic scarf or flower from the bag, which 
she wore into the more pretentious homes. 


“Keep your head up!” she used to 
admonish us children when we started 
out for a home of great wealth and 
social position. “Remember you're the 
children of a king! It was this spirit of 
noblesse oblige which she kept like a 
banner before us. It was especially 
comforting when you got to a party and 
found that yours was the plainest frock 
you could ‘see in your first startled 
glance around. You remembered your 
mother’s words and went on _ with 
composure, for were you not wrapped 
in invincible if invisible garments of 
royalty? A proper democratic royalty, 
for it included everyone who recognized 
his ‘ citizenship in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

“Good night, God!" | would murmur 
sleepily as a child, and slip off to dreams 
of arms, strong, soft and wonderful, 
holding me close and safe. Not such a 
bad background for a wholesome child- 
hood, psychologically speaking. No 
fear of the dark; just private conver- 
sations with the Almighty, who loved 
little children. 

My mother used to have another rule 
engendered byjthe lacks and stretchings 
of parsonage resources. “If you havent 
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got anything, make it!" I remember 
one very effective dress she made for 
me out of a window drapery, and once 
when she was too poor to buy herself a 
shirt waist to wear with her suit, she 
stretched a piece of silk across the front 
of her jacket, tied it with string behind, 
and with the smile of a queen went to 
preside at the ministers’ wives’ tea and 
reception. She never whined and she 
always rose to the occasion. How 
many apparently impassable walls [| 
have hurdled listening to the echo of 
her words, “There is a way. Make it!" 


Another grievance against the parson 
which is often aired is his lack of business 
ability in handling money. True, he 
never seems able to hang on very long 
to what little he does receive. And yet 
in this day when children are taught to 
grab for pennies along with their milk 
bottles, it is refreshing to realize that 
there are still some American homes 
where money is a means to an end and 
not in itself the ultimate goal of existence. 


Money never stayed long enough in 
our house to send down any roots for 
evil, for both mother and father gave so 
much of it away. Father was always 
bringing home the ragtags of creation to 
be patched up, literally and morally. 
It was hard, though, when both mother 
and father gave away all we owned for 
the time being. Mother would say, 
“Dear, can you spare me some money 
today?” Father would look startled, 
feel in his pockets, pull out a quarter or 
so, and begin apologetically, “I met 
Mrs. Saunders on the street today"“— 
Mrs. Saunders was a widow with several 
children, who was always broke or at 
least badly bent. “By the way, didn't 
I give you $10 this morning?’ 

“Well, you see,” 
apologize in her turn. “I met poor old 
Mr. Andrews. His daughter, the feeble- 
minded one, you know, has a new baby, 
the poor scrawny little thing! I went 
over and they were in an awfui state 
—not hardly a thing to wear. So | 
bought a few things. . .” 


mother would 


And then we would have ground-up 
meat balls for dinner. How I hated 
those meat balls! They were a sure 
sign of a slim week. 
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The most important thing in our 
daily lives in the parsonage was the 
sermon. When father was “doing his 
sermon,” all voices were hushed. One of 
the most vivid memories of my childhood 
is of listening to the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of my father’s feet as he strode 
back and forth over the worn study 
floor, followed later—often far into the 
night—by the rattle of his rickety 
typewriter. 


But once the study door was open, the 
orator disappeared into the playmate, 
and shouts of released energy and high 
spirits echoed through the parsonage as 
we fell upon him with all kinds of 
projects which needed his clever hand. 
He showed us how to make a veritable 
palace for our dolls, and even concocted 
a miraculous “double-runner’ upon 
which on moonlit nights the whole 
tamily flew, wind-swift and _ gasping, 
over the smooth, silver surface of the 
hill back of our house. This latter 
escapade brought grave doubts of ec- 
clesiastical propriety to some of the 
petrified old maids of the parish, married 
and unmarried, male and female. 


In church on Sundays, the family sat 
well down in front, in the “minister's 
pew,” scarcely daring to breathe under 
the scrutinizing gaze of the assembled 
congregation—I with an anxious eye 
upon the set of father’s tie, which he had 
a habit of wearing under one ear when in 
the grip of creative moments. But 
once my father began to preach, the 
hawk-eyed congregation fell away, and 
my mind and heart leaped forward to 
meet his in that cool and quiet place 
where like Enoch of old, he walked with 
God. With some simple little illustration 
drawn from everyday life which even the 
smallest child could understand, he 
would gather the attention of the 
congregation into his hand, thereafter 
to do with it as he would. He held up 
your poor little shrinking soul before the 
white light of God's presence till you 
melted with shame to perceive how far 
short of perfection you had fallen. 
Then father would gently lead you out 
of your despair by holding out to you 
the hand of the Son who was acquainted 
with sinners, who could help you to 
become as you wanted to be, pure and 
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altogether lovely. When he got through 
you felt washed clean all over, and 
ready to start again. 


“| dislike them to say ‘What a 
masterpiece that sermon was!’ he 
often confided to me as we walked 
home under the cool light of the stars. 
“But when they grasp my hand and say 
“I'm going to live better tomorrow with 
God's help!" I know I have been a 
success.” 


Upon such fine sincerity was the 
structure of my childhood reared. One 
of my greatest pleasures was to ride 
about with my father as he went on his 
parish calls. Sometimes we stopped to 
pick a handful of flowers to bring back 
to mother. 


“Isn't it queer,” my father would 
muse, “how the Lord took so much 
pains to make a little insect like that?” 
A butterfly had alighted upon my bou- 
quet. “He must have had a gorgeous 
om time painting that wing! See how 

e took a rose for those splashes, and 
bottled sunshine for an edging. Black 
traceries more delicate than the finest 
artistry woven in velvet too delicate to 
touch! All that trouble for a little 
fellow that is today and will be gone 
tomorrow. It’s almost as much a 
miracle as the making of a human soul!” 


“Do you really believe in miracles, 
dad?" I would ask from the heights of 
supercilious knowledge. ‘‘Making bread 
out of stones, for example?” 

“But we're making bread out of 
stones every day, he protested mildly. 
“We put a seed into the ground—which 
is nothing but stone ground in the mill 
of the ages—and the sun shines upon it 
and the rain waters it, till finally, 
nobody knows why, the seed grows. 
And when the wheat is ripe, we cut it 
down and grind it into flour for bread. 
There's no difference between that 
process and the miracle in the Bible, 
except the element of time, which is a 
very relative thing. The miracle of 
life is there, just the same.” 

I have studied in four universities 
since those days, but I have never found 
a course with more real educative value, 
the drawing out of the real me to wonder 
and ponder over the passionate realities 
of life, than the homely university of 
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things-as-they-are in which my father 
was the whole faculty. That brings me 
to another advantage which ministers’ 
children have—they can learn really te 
know their own fathers! In these days 
of economic struggle to make ends 
meet, and the headlong rush after the 
will-o’-the-wisp, success—which means 
more dollars—most children know their 
fathers merely as tired men who come 
in at bedtime and complain about the 
noise. To be the companion of a cul- 
tured, mature mind is a rich experience 
which comes to a very few. 


Nowadays young ministers are apt te 
set aside office hours where, with 
businesslike efficiency, the parish may 
come and confess its sins between two 
and four on Fridays. My father knew 
all the joys and troubles of his people 
first-hand. Often the telephone would 
ring at two, three o'clock in the morning, 
those hours before the dawn when life 
is at its ebb, calling him to hurry away 
into the chill blackness. At daybreak 
he would come rattling into the yard in 
his old sedan. My father’s face, pale 
and drawn, but filled with a quiet 
exaltation, would come up over the 
landing. In answer to mother’s question, 
he would reply: 

“Old Mrs. Weeks has been released 
at last. It was a glorious passing. You 
could almost hear the beat of wings 
about her head.” 


Dear father, brushed by the wings of 
heaven as you kept last vigil with 
“your people,” the hem of your shining 
garment of belief touched my childish 
mind. No theaters and dancing for 
the minister's daughter? Heaven and 
hell, life and death, marching in a grand 
pageant before my awe-filled eyes. 
What did I need of painted trees and 
little-mouthed pictures of life? 


Not that all those things are not 
desirable and valuable, rounding out 
the pleasant whole of life, but not so 
vastly important when stacked up 
against an intensive parsonage course 
in facing the facts and making the most 
of them. “If you haven't got anything, 
make it!” Perhaps it is just one of the 
idiosyncrasies due to early inhibitions, 
but I for one am glad I was born in a 
parsonage! 
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Brick versus Brick 
Condensed from Vanity Fair (November, ‘27) 


George Jean Nathan 


HE man who makes a business of 

criticism, as other men make a 

business of house-wrecking or 
sewer-repairing, is a natural target for 
all persons, lay and professional, who 
resent his presumption in electing 
himself judge of them and of their 
presumptions in turn. 


I, like my colleagues, have not suffered 
from any striking neglect on the part of 
lay and gratuitous critics. During the 
last 15 years, indeed, the late Kaiser 
has been the nation’s sweetheart com- 
pared with the son of the late Charles 
Naret Nathan. By way of entertaining 
you with the spectacle of what happens 
to a man who practises criticism in 
these otherwise peaceful days, I here- 
with undertake to suggest some sample 
pies that were designed to render less 
sightly this notoriously handsome facade, 


I have been walloped after this fashion 
in a 2000 word explosion of dynamite in 
a recent issue of The Theatre Magazine: 
“His origination as the son of a foreign- 
born father implies why, perhaps, he is 
so pruriently on the aggressive-defensive 
in writin of thoroughly native 
Americans.’ I have been belabored in 
this manner in the Iowa Legionnaire, 
the official cow-belt organ of the Han- 
nibals and Napoleons of the late struggle 
to make the world safe: for democracy: 
“He smells of manure; his writings are 
fetid with the smell of dead things; he 
is obnoxious, disgusting, nauseating’ ’— 
thus bringing me to spend more money 
for perfume than I can _ reasonably 
afford. I have been thus bounced in the 
Detroit Free Press: “He is a sore on 
the body politic of the Republic; why 
the country has tolerated his writings 
this long, it is hard to make out,” and 
thus by an anonymous gent in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer: ‘No respectable 
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person can read what he writes without 
a feeling akin to violent mal de mer. 


Sometimes the species of pie has 
varied and subtly wrapped its sock in 
facetious verse. In illustration, I give 
you the following, by Berton Braley, 
entitled ‘“Three—Minus One.” 


There were three that sailed away one 
night 

Far from the madding throng; 

And two of the three were always right 

And every one else was wrong. 

But they took another along, these two, 

To bear them company, 

For He was the only One ever knew 

Why the other two should be; 

And so they sailed away, these three— 

Mencken, 

Nathan 

And God. 


And the two they talked of the aims 
of Art, 

Which they alone understood; 

And they quite agreed from the very 
start 

That nothing was any good 

Except some novels that Dreiser wrote 

And some plays from Germany. 

When God objected, they rocked the 


boat 
And dropped Him into the sea, 
‘For you have no critical facultee,” 
Said Mencken 
And Nathan 
To God. 


The two came cheerfully sailing home 

Over the surging tide 

And trod once more on their native 
loam, 

Wholly self-satisfied; 

And the little group that calls them 


great 
Welcomed them fawningly— 
Though why the rest of us tolerate 
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This precious pair must be 
Something nobody else can see 
But Mencken, 

Nathan 

And God! 


From Brentano's Book Chat, I offer 
this essay called ““The Two Orphans”: 
“The once lofty and radiant bloom of 
criticism has, alas, become a foul and 
polluted fungus, entwined by _ the 
cankerous weeds and fetid underbrush 
of discourtesy. Gone is every trace of 
prestige; vanished is each vestige of 
solemnity. What is it that has reduced 
the situation to its present pathetic and 
degraded condition? Nathan! Prior 
to his appearance, that which held a 
touch of sentiment or reverence was 
received and valued with due deference, 
not stripped to the nude and compared 
with a sitz-bath or piece of pumper- 
nickle. Grace and decorum then oc- 
cupied positions in the critical field. 
They are now supplanted by a series of 
brazen face-makings and shameless nose- 
thumbings. Nationality, government, 
religion, business, sentiment and matri- 
mony are all tendered the same aweless 
handling. The gallantry of the art is 
no more. Thus, in the midst of a dis- 
quisition on the merits of Middle 
Western patriotism or the European 
drama, one is today swamped by a 
deluge of dill pickles, whizz-bang cigars, 
liverwurst, Seidels of Pilsener, girls’ legs, 
cuspidors, wet-nurses, embalmers, pret- 
zels and Schafskopfs. Kindly and 
venerable educators are raucously jeered 
at, as are Presidents, congressmen and 
other officials of high rank in the nation’s 
affairs. The clergy, powers of finance 
and even charities are mocked. To add 
a further flavor of base insult and 
desecration, this new critical school has 
devised such words as ‘pish’ and ‘whang- 
doodle’ to describe what was formerly 
held in the deepest esteem, while many 


a respected member of the community 
is compared to an over-ripe sliver of 
Limburger. The more sober and sedate 
the object of Nathan's onslaught, the 
greater joy does he glean from his 
uncourtly conduct. He straggles through 
the streets of criticism devoid of all 
decency, armed, not with the slings and 
arrows of civility and decorum but, on 
the contrary, with loaded stockings, tin 
cans and brick-bats of disrespect. So 
far has this state of critical affairs and 
the imitation of it gone that only last 
week, while reading a Colorado news- 
paper, we discovered that a rival political 
candidate was cited as a perfect example 
of boobus Americanus, while no less a 
personage than the Mayor himself was 
heralded as a lausbub, a sapadola and a 
100 per cent hanswurst!"" 


George Broadhurst, the great drama- 
tist, has published of me that, as 
dramatic criticism goes, I am a legitimate 
cousin to the jackass and that, to boot, 
any intelligent and self-respecting jackass 
wouldn't stoop to recognize the family 
ties. Morris Guest on one occasion de- 
nounced me as a bedbug in the theatre. 
Lowell Sherman has observed from the 
stage that I am a know-nothing, a dolt, 
a blockhead and a pimple. The late 
George V. Hobart, a great dramatist, 
wrote 5000 words to urge that I be held 
under a showerbath until I was drowned 
for writing that one of his masterpieces 
was perhaps not all that it should be. 
Robert W. Chambers, the great novelist, 
has—so my agents report to me— 
confided to many that I am a suitable 
object for psychopathic investigation, 
and the New York Mirror, supposed to 
be a newspaper, only a month ago 
printzd an editorial in big type an- 
nouncing that I was no gentleman. 

I have but one answer to make to all 
these critics, and it is a short one. 
They may be right. 
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Mental Good Housekeeping 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (October, *27) 


Robert Haven Schauffler 


KNOW a charming girl who married 

young and plunged at once into the 

wholesale baby business. She had a 
sage for a friend, who told her how to 
safeguard her mind against the dis- 
integrating effects of babies, and how to 
keep on developing it in spite of the 
distracting volley of machine-gun ques- 
tions at her knee. The young mother 
looked about her and was appalled at 
the condition of the other young mothers’ 
minds. In desperation she listened to the 
sage. Despite the prompt arrival of 
six children, and the frequent absence of 
a cook and of a sufficient family income, 
she never wholly yielded to the mental 
temptations of motherhood. 


The sage kept at her all the time 
with counsel and suggestion. Result: 
instead of deteriorating, her mind kept 
improving. So that when at last she 
got her head a little above babies, she 
suddenly blossomed into an intellectual 
renaissance. She became the most 
brilliant woman in the neighborhood. 
Before long her home was a center where 
the most brilliant philosophers and 
literary men eagerly resorted whenever 
they had a chance. 

How did she do it? I shall put down 
in my own words, the gist of the sage’s 
advice to the young mother. 


First of all, sacredly reserve a certain 
part of each day—if only an intensive 
ten minutes—for the care of your mind. 
What with sleeping, eating, bathing, 
brushing your teeth, and perhaps exer- 
cising, you devote, at the very least, ten 
hours a day to the care of your body. 
Normally, you allow nothing to interfere 
with these physical rites. 

Well, why not have it strictly under- 
stood that you are to have, say, one- 
twentieth part of the time you ordinarily 
spend on your body, to spend on your 
mind? During this sacred half-hour-a- 
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day, nothing short of the house catching 
fire shall be considered a_ sufficient 
pretext for disturbing you. 


The reason I am insisting so stren- 
uously on the inviolability of this 
period is that the assurance of quiet is 
even more essential to the success of 
mental good housekeeping than the 
quiet itself. Unless you have an extra- 
ordinary will, you can’t settle down if 
you know you are liable to be inter- 
rupted at any second. 


I know an author who has a secret 
studio. Its whereabouts is known only 
to himself and to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. If his wife feels 
that she must notify him of battle, 
murder, or sudden death, she sends him 
a telegram in care of the Western 
Union. Too bad she cannot arrange a 
similar place of refuge for herself! 
Such sacred seclusion as this, for at 
least half an hour a day, is the star to 
which every person should hitch his 
wagon. 


“And when I have arranged for this 
undisturbed half-hour,” I hear the 
reader say, “how shall I set up mental 
good housekeeping?” If I were you, 
I should at first make it very easy for 
myself. Take a_ well-written book 
about something in which you are 
intensely interested. Read a paragraph. 
Then put the book down and see how 
much of the argument you can remember. 
Your enthusiasm for the subject should 
make this as easy as almost any brain 
exercise you can take. When you can 
clearly and accurately reproduce the 
gist of a paragraph, try a page. Then 
two pages. And go on from strength to 
strength until you can_ satisfactorily 
summarize a short chapter after a 
single reading. 

This sort of exercise is work, but 
rewarding work. Besides developing 
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and toning up your gray-matter muscles, 
it will show you how to get the most out 
of books. In his illuminating Literary 
Taste and How to Form It, Arnold 
Bennett contends that ‘if a man does not 
spend at least as much time in actively 
and definitely thinking about what he 
has read as he has spent in reading, he 
is simply insulting his author.” 

Let me suggest one good way to make 
your own the valuable passages you 
discover in books. Copy them out on 
cards and tack them up on the bathroom 
wall. They will catch your eye in 
those odd moments, so well suited to 
reflection, when you are plying the 
hairbrush, the dental floss, or the towel. 


After your mind has captured the 
knack of concentration, indulge it 
occasionally in the dashing sport of 
literary cross-country hunting. At 
almost any moment in your reading you 
are liable to start some sort of exciting 
game, some alluring fox of the mental 
world. Make such a chase easy by 
keeping a few good reference books in 
your sanctuary. You will come to 
enjoy running down some fascinating 
subject through the variegated under- 
growths of a dictionary, encyclopedia, 
atlas, history, and well-indexed library 
of the world's best literature. You will 
find yourself making ten times more 
mental progress in riding on the scent of 
that one subject, than in starting ten 
subjects and listlessly watching them 
escape over the skyline. 


The by-products of such a chase are 
sometimes the most rewarding part 
In finding out a little more about a man 
named Michelangelo, you can not well 
avoid learning a good deal about Rome, 
Florence, Renaissance art, and _ the 
history of science and invention. You 
are sure to come away from the adventure 
with threefold richer booty than you 
had dreamed. 


After these preliminary setting-up 
exercises, you are now ready for a 
slightly harder form of mental calis- 
thenics. Discard the books, and select 
some topic that naturally fetters your 
eager attention—beauty or babies, love 
or lawn tennis, flappers or Florida. 
Then try and think of that one subject, 
ard nothing else, for ten consecutive 
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minutes. This sounds easy. But it is 
surprising how often you will have to 
drag your mind back, by the scruff of 
its neck, to the path you have chosen. 
Keep accurate count of how often this 
dragging process is repeated. 


Next day, try it again with another 
subject. If you are obstinately in 
earnest about getting better mental 
control, you will improve. When you 
have succeeded in keeping that truant 
brain to a single line of thought for ten 
minutes, without allowing it to wander 
more than three times, lengthen your 
period of reflection to 15 minutes. A 
large part of successful concentration 
consists of deft ease and swiftness in 
consciously pulling attention back to the 
matter in hand before it has quite got 
out of sight. 


When you achieve 30 minutes of 
straight thought with only five lapses, 
you will possess a thinking machine of 
which any one might well be vain- 
glorious. In using it you will tingle 
with somewhat the same quiet ex- 
hilaration of conscious mastery that 
pervades you in driving your own 
high-powered car triumphantly and 
swiftly through the traffic of Broadway. 


One last point. Nobody who habit- 
ually worries can be a mental good- 
housekeeper. The wrong way to treat 
worry is to fight it. That only impresses 
it on your attention. The first, the 
only, thing to do is to play a trick on 
worry. Crowd it out As your mind by 
immediately beginning to think of 
something which interests you deeply 
and charms you intensely. The richer 
and more complicated your subject is, 
the more quickly and surely it will fill 
your mind full enough to crowd out the 
threatening worry. Once you have 
found a line of thought that crowds out 
worry, keep on using that same one over 
and over for each emergency. The ver 
fact that it has already succeeded will 
increase its curative momentum and—by 
association of ideas—will allow it to cure 
you more easily next time. 


None of these things will cost you 
much time or trouble. But they will 
surprisingly improve the economy, order, 
and comfort of your mental home. 
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Bribery! 


Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly, (November 5, °27) 


Maj. Chester P. Mills, Former Prohibition Administrator, New York District 


FRIEND of mine, so I thought, 
invited me to lunch one day. 
“Friends of mine,” he said, “have 
asked me to make you a little proposition. 
They re willingto pay $2000 a week if they 
can be tipped off in advance when dry 
agents are going to visit their brewery." 
1 got up from the table as the waiter 
arrived with food. The waiter heard 


my reply. I intended him to. “You 
and your friends can go to hell!” The 
entleman ate his lunch alone. Perhaps 


ate two lunches alone. 


Totaling all the offers of bribes made 
to me during 17 months as administrator, 
I could have made $30,000 a week, 
retired when I saw fit to a lucrative law 
practice as special counsel to boot- 
leggers, and been assured of nomination 
for the governorship of New York—if 
all promises had been kept. 


It would have been simple and 
plausible to make substantial graft by 
the mere change of a figure on a permit. 
A man in the liquid-soap business was 
licensed to draw 1000 gallons a month of 
No. 1 denatured alcohol, which is 
thoroughly poisoned stuff. He personal- 
ly argued at great length to have his 
permit changed from No. 1 to No. 3a 
denaturant, which could have been 
redistilled into potable alcohol without 
much difficulty. I refused his plea after 
department chemists had assured me 
that denaturant No. 1 met the spec- 
ifications of the soap he made. 


A go-between called on me and said 
that the applicant was an important cog 
in the Republican machine and that a 
favor granted to him would be of 
immense benefit. The gentleman left 
the office without a guide. 


A representative of a group of de- 
naturing plants, with a combined output 
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of 500,000 gallons a month, let it be 
conveyed through men in my own 
department that a little negligence in 
checking up on the process of treating 
pure grain alcohol would be worth $1 a 
gallon on the alcohol so passed. An 
additional amount was pledged for 
every gallon of pure ethyl alcohol 
allowed to be withdrawn on permit. 


Frank Hale, the most undesirable 
character I met in my crowded term as 
a dry executive, was head of the alcohol 
squad. He told me repeatedly that if 
I'd be more reasonable in meeting the 
demands of the politicians to loved 
crooked agents and permittees, I'd find 
myself an available candidate for the 
governorship or some equally desirable 
office. FFor whom he spoke I cannot 
say. But he had influence enough to be 
retained in the service despite my 
demand that he be removed from New 
York for gross incompetence. 


No promise of political preferment was 
made to me in the presence of witnesses, 
That isn’t the way higher-ups are 
reached. Shortly after I took office 
when indefinite whisperings had reached 
me of ‘pickings’ to be had in the job, 
| put a sturdy young man named Luth, 

raduate of Annapolis and former Navy 
ootball star, in the same room with me, 
with an injunction never to leave me 
alone with any visitor, no matter who, 


When overt and hinted bribes had 
been ignored or vigorously rejected 
another attack was made. lived at 
the old Park Avenue Hotel for a while. 
One evening a bell boy pointed out a 
lady waiting to see me. She was unus- 
ually attractive, fashionably dressed, 
with a sauve vivacity that showed she 
knew how to manage men. She in- 
troduced herself as Mrs. Simmons and 
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asked if she could come to my suite, as 
she had something vital to tell me that 
must not be overheard. When I told 
her I had no suite but an ordinary room 
she had no objection to repairing there. 


I had. Is it a coincidence that two men 
who revealed themselves as_ federal 
detectives interrogated the chief clerk 
of the hotel about me, directing pointed 
questions regarding a reputed woman 
caller? 


Congressman La Guardia made charges 
on the floor of Congress against me in 
which he asserted that | was notoriously 
negligent and incompetent. His charges 
were privileged. My only recourse was 
to demand a complete investigation of 
my conduct, which the Treasury De- 
partment granted, although it was 
ironic to assign to that investigation a 
subordinate—Frank Hale—who was him- 
self being investigated by'me for culpable 
negligence in office. The Treasury 
Department's detectives raked my life 
back almost to the cradle; but their 
report, which is in the Washington files, 
completely exonerates me from. all 
Congressman La Guardia’s accusations. 


The congressman's attack coincided 
with my refusal to reinstate a man 
named Manzella, found guilty of crooked- 
ness while a dry agent. Manzella was 
one of La Guardia’s political henchmen. 


There must be a blind side to the 
astute gentlemen who traffic in liquor or 
rule the rodents that infest the slums of 

litics. How else can their clumsiness 

explained? Frame-ups_ involving 
women are the elementary tactics in the 
primer of blackmail. Yet “Mrs. Sim- 
mons” was but one of several bits of 
bait cast by those interested in discover- 
ing the Achilles’ heel of a prohibition 
administrator. 

Poison-pen letters to my wife with 
accusations against me, actually naming 
women I did not know and had never 
seen; all manner of threats to waylay 
me; hints that certain dark and villainous 
deeds in my past life were about to be 
exposed—all these staple tricks of the 
blackmailer were used against me when 
bribery failed. 

One bright bootlegger even went to 
the length of shipping liquor to my home 
and tipping off a disgruntled agent in 
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the office when it would arrive. I was 
never able to detect the source of the 
shipment, and the agent—as birds of a 
feather will—betrayed the bootlegger's 
intent. 


All down the line of enforcement the 
black hand of bribery groped blindly or 
was extended boldly to contaminate the 
200-odd men on the force. Their pay 
grading from $3400 down to $1860 a 
year, and their daily contacts being with 
alcohol permittees, wineries, breweries 
and operators of night clubs, exposure 
to temptation was constant. The 
wonder to me is not that so many came 
under suspicion, but that I received 
absolute evidence of the unimpeachable 
honesty of more than a few. 


Bribes were not only frequently 
remitted to the office, but the agents 
arrested the bribers and insisted in 
appearing against them. In this way 
the Santangelo family found its hair- 
tonic business suspended. Two dry 
agents who called to inspect their plant 
and check up on their use of alcohol 
were entertained by the father in his 
private office, leaving with a crisp $100 
note apiece. The day following two 
different agents were assigned to the 
Santangelo hair-tonic plant. This pair 
likewise left with two $100 bills. On 
the third day two different agents were 
sent to see another member of the firm 
and family. They too were bribed. 
The sequence continued until each of 
the seven Santangelos had attempted 
bribery. On the eighth day a patrol 
wagon was sent to the hair-tonic plant 
and all the Santangelos collected. 


The frequency with which honest 
agents reported bribery and attempted 
bribery indicated how alcohol diverters, 
crooked brewers and wine men and 
speak-easy proprietors took it for granted 
that none but the venal bore a pro- 
hibition badge. 

John Bradley, the best inspector in 
the service, who had been a government 
employe for 40 years, exposed cheating 
drug stores of a shallow trick. It was 
his job and that of half a dozen other 
inspectors to make unannounced visits 
to drug stores and check up on their 
stocks of medicinal whisky. Druggists 
are required to keep on file all pre- 
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scriptions, which are balanced against 
whisky in hand. A discrepancy means 
illegal leakage. Whenever this was 
discovered Bradley likewise found on 
leaving the drug store a ten or twenty- 
dollar bill stuck in an overcoat pocket. 
This ruse prevented us from prosecuting 
the druggists for bribery. The only 
alternative punishment was to reduce or 
revoke their medicinal whisky permits. 


The example made of the Santangelos, 
bruited throughout the “‘trade,"’ made 
the cheaters cautious. Still, in the first 
six months of 1927 the Second District 
forwarded to Washington headquarters 
more than $10,000 in bribe money 
received by agents, although not one 
briber went behind the bars! 


Much bribery of another kind was 
successful. When we launched an 
offensive against brazen night clubs we 
hired a corps of young men who knew 
how to wear evening clothes. They 
made, in all, 45 raids. The raids were 
made with women friends who acted as 
cover, and the raiders were followed by 
representatives of the district attorney's 
office and U. S. deputy marshals. When 
the evidence was obtained—in the form 
of drinks—the district attorney's men 
were instant witnesses, police were called 
at once, and the night-club operators 
could not be trapped into public offer 
of bribes. 


The night-club operators then paid 
dry agents to sit in their clubs during 
business hours and tip them off to the 
presence of members of raiding squads. 


Bribery in the form of liberal hos- 
pitality was common in all the more 
pretentious speak-easies. Seventy of 
these were on our calling list. After 
office hours special agents were assigned 
in pairs to reconnoiter. Entering a 
string of places several nights in succes- 
sion, they found dry agents and police- 
men eating and drinking their fill free. 
The result was an order forbidding 
agents to enter night clubs or suspected 
restaurants unless specifically assigned 
to raiding duty. Seven or eight speak- 
easy proprietors told me they rather 
welcomed padlocks because the overhead 
of feeding dry agents and policemen and 
supplying them with drinks drained 
profits. 
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One agent, Robert Perkins, made a 
reputation as a terror of the speak-easies. 
He'd pick out restaurants or night clubs 
in all parts of the town and make 
single-handed raids. At the Forty- 
ninth Restaurant one evening, he 
observed a taxi draw up before the 
restaurant and a tough-looking young 
man carry in two suspicious-looking 
packages. When the manager received 
the packages, Perkins flashed his badge, 
shook one of the packages to make it 
gurgle and placed the manager under 
arrest. 


On the way to the police station ina 
taxicab, the manager handed Perkins 
$500 in bills. The journey to the police 
station stopped forthwith; but a week 
later the restaurant manager, angered 
by another attempt to hold him up, 
turned state's evidence on Perkins. He 
was confronted with the testimony and 
discharged. I had far too much on my 
hands to bother with the labor of 
building up an air-tight case against 
one agent. 


To put it conservatively, 75 PER- 
CENT OF THE PERSONNEL were 
at one time or other under suspicion, 
and other dry administrators of my 
acquaintance admitted that the same 
conditions prevailed in their areas! All 
agents knew that politics was attempting 
to run enforcement. They were familiar 
with the boasts of their fellows that 
politicians had obtained their appoint- 
ments and that these they would keep 
regardless of what the administrator 
“got” on them. Exposed to the cor- 
ruption outside the office and demoralized 
by the poison of politics within, it was 
physically impossible to train a zealous, 
reliable force. 


When Congress placed the Prohibition 
Entorcement Unit under the Civil 
Service, the measure promised relief 
from the pressure of politicians con- 
stantly imposing unfit men on the 
service and interfering in disciplinary 
measures against the incompetent and 
venal. The effects have been opposite 
to those intended. In the office of the 
Second District, at any rate, the news 
that Civil Service requirements would 
be applied to all agents was taken as a 
warning that no job would last long, and 
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the weaker brothers made no bones 
about their intention to get what they 
could while the job lasted. 


I'll amend that to include a weaker 
sister, the only woman engaged as an 
agent during my term, and that at the 
urging of a politician. This lady was 
a drug-store inspector. She had been a 

ublic-school teacher. For a long time 

er work had been satisfactory. When 
the Civil Service decision was made 
known she proceeded to collect and was 
caught accepting one of a series of 
bribes tendered by whisky-diverting 
druggists. 


About the same time two other trusted 
agents went wrong. A car containing 
90 barrels of beer had been located at 
Port Chester by railroad detectives. 
Agents Curtis and Gannon were sent to 
take charge of this beer and transfer the 
car with the barrels to the army base in 
Brooklyn, where there are two floors, 
comprising 90,000 square feet, packed 
solidly with seized liquors of all kinds. 
The agents took possession of the car, 
but left it unsealed. The same evening 
railroad detectives found this car had 
been relieved of 45 barrels of beer. 
Agents Curtis and Gannon were relieved 
of their jobs. 


Two other agents, Westerland and 
Lovett, received reputedly $50,000 to 
escort trucks of alcohol that had been 
landed by boat and stored at Fall River. 
This they were to bring through Con- 
necticut to New York. They were 
stopped by the Massachusetts State 
Police, to whom they explained that the 
liquor had been seized and was being 
driven to New York as evidence. They 
were later stopped by Connecticut State 
Police, who communicated with Pro- 
hibition Headquarters in New York. 
Both young men are now in jail, minus 
their $50,000. 

Frankly, I learned to be surprised at 
nothing. If I had followed every rumor 
of graft I should have been compelled 


to set one half of the staff to spy on the 
other half. _ 
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This is not a plaint in bitterness: 
these are the simple facts. I have no 
regrets that politicians succeeded in 
removing me from office and naming as 
my successor a former motion-picture 
director. To me scores of evidences of 
appreciation have come. The Anti- 
Saloon League, which rarely praises 
prohibition administrators, has gone on 
record as saying that my term in office 
was most fruitful of results and that 
during this period the Second Federal 
District had more enforcement than had 
ever been known. 


I had been led to believe that I was 
to be free from political interference, and 
I was told that this league would be 
very hard to handle. The reverse was 
the truth. The various law-enforcement 
agencies never interfered with my work 
except to render assistance—and the 
politicians always interfered. 


The Federal Government can see to it 
that the eight sources of bootleg supply 
are stopped—viz., sacramental wine, 
medicinal whisky, breweries, tonic and 
patent-medicine whisky, wine for vine- 
gar, denatured alcohol, commercial stills, 
and Prohibition Headquarters! But the 
Federal Government cannot do so while 
prohibition is the looting ground of 
patronage. Police authorities can close 
every speak-easy in every city and 
village, for they cannot operate, any 
more than houses of ill fame, without 
knowledge of the police and without 
giving graft, big and little, to the police. 


Prohibition can be made effective if 
the politicians and the people want it. 
I'm satisfied that the politicians in New 
York City want it only to make capital 
to pay political debts, to repair broken 
fences and to supply jobs. 


As a pliant tool of lawbreakers I could 
have made a million a year in office. 
Now, that I'm out, I wouldn't take 
twice that to go back, but I will do all 
in my power to break up the horribly 
corrupt system of patronage now in 
vogue. 
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The Savage as Scientist 
Condensed from The Golden Book (November, *27) 


By ‘“‘Fulahn.” (Reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine) 


T is a popular notion that the African 
savage ranks little higher than the 
brute beast in intelligence. Living 

half-naked in the squalor of a mud-and- 
wattle hut in the remote wilds of the 
primeval bush, soaked in weird super- 
stitions, how can the brute mind of the 
savage be expected to glimmer with the 
light of intelligence? 

But the fact remains that many an 
epoch-making scientific truth discovered 
by white men during the past few years 
was known to the African savage 
centuries ago. 


The discovery that general paralysis, 
hitherto regarded as incurable, can be 
cured by inoculating sufferers with 
malaria has been hailed as one of the 
most remarkable triumphs of medical 
research since Sir Ronald Ross, 30 years 
ago, discovered the connection between 
malaria and mosquitoes. 


Yet more than 400 years ago witch- 
doctors of the Iramba tribe who, to this 
day, live on the Daua Plateau in Tan- 
ganyika, had not only discovered that 
malaria was a cure for general paralysis, 
but they were prescribing mosquito-bite 
as a medicine for paralytic patients in 
exactly the same manner as Harley 
Street specialists are doing today! 


Harley Street, having no malarial 
swamp, brings mosquitoes to its patients. 
The Iramba witch-doctors send their 
patients to the mosquitoes. Otherwise 
the treatment does not vary a hair’s- 
breadth. [n practice, mosquitoes, in- 
fective of malaria, are allowed to bite 
the patient, injecting the germs of 
malaria into his system. Then, in the 
words of Ross, “the paralysis germs and 
the malaria germs fight to the death, and 
the patient recovers from malaria with 
a few doses of quinine.” 
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These words are nearly an exact 
translation of what Mgendu, a savage 
medicine-man, told the writer in de- 
scribing the treatment he advised as a 
cure for Kinga, who was suffering from 
general paralysis. Kinga, a famous 
chief in East Africa, refused to be 
moved from the Daua Plateau down to 
Sekenke in the Wembare Plains, as 
Mgendu urged; and Mgendu came to ask 
the advice of the writer, who was then 
administrative officer in charge of the 
Iramba Tribe. 


Said Mgendu: “The vidudu (bacilli) 
of paralysis must fight witn the vidudu 
of malaria so that the former may be 
devoured: then must Kinga eat of the 
bitter roots, and he will be strengthened.” 


Mgendu’s medical knowledge, like 
that of most African medicine-men, had 
been handed down to him through 
generations of medicine-men in what is 
called the “‘Orations of the Chiefs,” the 
unwritten history of the Iramba Tribe 
which dates back at least 400 years to 
Chief Kitandu’s reign, and which every 
medicine-man learns off by heart. 


When medicine-man Mgendu urged 
Chief Kinga to move from Mandi on 
the plateau down to Sekenke in the 
plains and then afterwards to eat bitter 
roots, that half-naked savage doctor 
was prescribing the most up-to-date 
medical treatment for paralysis, based 
on the most recent discoveries of medical 
science. Mandi on the plateau, being 
over 5000 feet above sea level, is prac- 
tically free from mosquitoes and malaria; 
but Sekenke, 2000 feet lower in the 
plains, stands in the middle of a swamp, 
and is one of the most malarial districts 
in all Africa. At Sekenke Chief Kinga 
could not fail to get bitten by mos- 
quitoes, to contract malaria, the germs 
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of which would fight with the germs of 
his paralysis; then he would eat bitter 
roots, in other words, “‘a few doses of 
quinine.” 

Quinine itself, one of the most valuable 
specifics known to medicine, was dis- 
covered by savages before it was known 


to the civilized world. It was introduced 
into Europe soon after the discovery of 
Peru, where it had long been used by 
the savages as a cure for malaria. But 
a cure was discovered quite independent- 
ly by the African savage, who was 
denied the use of cinchona bark, which 
does not grow wild in Africa, and who 
found out that the roots of various 
species of aconite possess curative 
powers in cases of malaria, inducing 
perspiration, reducing fever and acting 
as an anodyne. But the savage did even 
better. He discovered long before the 
white man that both malaria and paral- 
ysis were caused by “germs.” It is 
only 29 years since Ross proved to an 
astounded world that malaria was 
caused by mosquitoes. And _ science 
would scarcely believe it! It was 
common knowledge in Africa generations 
ago. 


The ignorant African savage woman 
nursing her babe, stirs up the greenwood 
fire and puts her babe to sleep on the 
leeward side of it so that the pungent 
smoke shall keep the mosquitoes away. 
The child wears a mosquito amulet on 
its arm to ward the child from being 
mosquito-bitten and getting malaria. 
When the big brown hover-fly buzzes 
round the child's face, the mother does 
not kill the insect, for she knows that it 
pounces on mosquitoes and makes a 
meal of them. She knows, too, that 
smearing her skin with strong-smelling 
fat keeps off the mosquitoes when she 
goes down to the water-hole; that if by 
chance a mosquito did bite, she could 
excise most of the poison from the 
wound by making a deep criss-cross 
mark in the bite with her thumb-nail. 
But had this mother spoken of these 
things to the white men who were to 
come trekking in their country in the 
after years, her words would have been 
reported as another comical instance of 
the foolish things that the ignorant 
native is prone to believe. 
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Thousands of pounds might have been 
saved to British settlers in Africa and 
elsewhere where sheep and cattle are 
ranched, if veterinary science, grappling 
with the problems of cattle scourge and 
sheep-bane in the sub-tropics, had 
consulted savage stock-owners. The 
cattle-owning tribes of East Africa, who 
per capita are the wealthiest people in 
the world, owning hundreds of thousands 
of head of cattle, sheep, and goats, 
knew long before the advent of the white 
man to their country that these stock 
diseases are caused by the bite of grass 
ticks which infest the grazing grounds. 
These tribes not only knew these ticks, 
but they took the precaution of burning 
the grass on the grazing grounds every 
year-end, with the object of destroying 
the scourge-carrying pests which took 
such toll of their cattle and sheep. 

The bite of the spirillum tick is the 
cause of recurrent fever, one of the 
worst ills to which the white man in the 
tropics is prone. No certain cure is yet 
known to medical science, but the savages 
of the west coast of Africa found what 
is better than cure, and that is a means 
of prevention. These savages in fever- 
tick districts carry a pet tick in a 
small gourd, and at stated periods let 
these pet ticks feed upon their arms and 
so supply their system with a natural 
anti-toxin! 

The use of toxins and anti-toxins is a 
comparatively modern achievement of 
science. Yet vaccination was practiced 
by many African tribes long before it 
was thought of by white men The 
Wakimbu of Tanganyika vaccinate each 
other against smallpox, serum from a 
native suffering from smallpox being 
injected into small cuts made on the 
arms or hips of healthy people. .Ina 
recent case which the writer heard as a 
magistrate in Tanganyika, it came to 
light in evidence that the Wakimbu, and 
several other tribes knew how to in- 
oculate their enemies with the deadly 
germs of such diseases as leprosy. It 
is also a fact that the only known cure 
for leprosy is treatment with chaul- 
moogra oil, which was used medicinally 
by savages long before its germ-suffo- 
cating properties were discovered by 
the doctors. 
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A Night in the Overland Unlimited 


Condensed from The Independent (October 22, 27) 


«/ 


Samuel E. Peatody 


in the summer of this year of 

grace and flying, 1927, than that 
two Easterners, fresh from a trip in the 
hills of Wyoming and just arrived at 
Cheyenne, should engage passage on the 
air-mail plane to Chicago. .We went 
out to the fiving field about dusk, 
checked our luggage—25 pounds apiece 
are allowed—and bought our tickets. 
The tickets are much like railroad tickets. 
They bear on the face the names of the 
different flying stations on the route, 
and on the back a map of the entire 
system from San Francisco to Chicago 
with the various mail stops. 


Ne the « could be more natural 


The air-mail lines west of Chicago 
started carrying passengers July 1 of 
this year, and, considering the very 
short period they have been at work, 
the efficiency of their system is truly 
remarkable. The mail is carried in 
relays and is changed from one plane to 
another at designated stations, such as 


Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, and Omaha. 


Each plane has its own particular pilot 
who is responsible for that plane and 
flies no other in the air-mail service. 
His responsibility ceases when he has 
delivered his mail to the plane waiting 
him at his final destination, and then he 
“lays over” for three days and tends to 
his ship before again taking the mail 
back over his original course. 


Looming up in the twilight and out- 
lined against the lights of the hangars, 
our plane seemed a thing of immense 
proportions as we stood on the ground 
beside it. It was a biplane, with a wing 
spread of about 50 feet. Behind the 
motor was a mail compartment, then 
the passenger compartment, which was 
enclosed, after which was another mail 
compartment, and finally the pilot's 
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seat, which was open. The passenger 
compartment had a door on each side 
with a glass window. Inside, the com- 
partment consisted of a seat for two 
persons with a leather cushion to sit on 
and a leather pillow at the back. Over- 
head a small electric light could be turned 
on at will. The whole inside was 
painted in buff and was scrupulously 
clean. 

There is always activity at an airport 
with planes arriving at all hours, and 
we wandered up and down for half an 
hour as different machines came in and . 
went out. Our pilot, Jack Knight, had 
flown with the air mail for eight vears 
and was a fine aviator; his confidence 
was infectious. It was a good night, he 
said, a little cloudy arourd Cheyenne, 
but beyond clear, unlimited ceiling, 
stars, and after midnight, a fine moon. 

Presently a great blue are blazed up 
at the corner of the field, flooding 
everything with the brilliance of high 
noon. The plane from the West was 
coming in. Far off we heard the drone of 
her motor, but this was shortly drowned 
by the machine-gun staccato of our own 
plane tuning up. Two men jumped on 
the incoming plane as soon as it had 
stopped, and threw sack after sack of 
mail into a waiting Ford Truck. The 
truck then crossed to our ship, and the 
mail sacks were rapidly transferred. 

We slipped into our compartment, 
slammed the door, and were off. After 
taxiing down the field, the plane 
turned, headed into the wind, took a 
long, first rush, rose a little, bumped 
the ground a couple of times, and was 
up for good. 

There is some measure of uselessness 
in describing one’s sensations in flying 
the first time, for it is highly probable 
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that no two people feel the same sen- 
sations. It might not be out of place, 
however, to point out that ordinary 
flying—not stunt flying—in fair con- 
ditions should hold forth no terror to 
the normal man. The belief that the 
fear of precipices or of high buildings 
necessarily incapacitates a man_ for 
enjoying an airplane flight is a fallacy. 
I myself hate precipices, and yet I 
love to fly. “The earth is good enough 
for me." That has been said millions of 
times; but is it? How can you tell if 
you have never been off it? 


We stopped climbing at about 5000 
feet, straightened out eastward, and 
dropped th: murky clouds behind us for 
a cloudless, starlit night—unlimited 
ceiling. The plane was steady as a 
rock. Ajir-mail planes are steered by 
compass, but a series of beacon tights 
are placed along the route at distances 
of about 25 miles and the pilot checks 
his compass with these when he can see 
them. The beacons cast a beam up to 
5000 feet in clear weather. This night 
was so clear that sometimes we could 
see three or four of these revolving lights 
at one time. Then there was always 
the light of some town, sometimes close 
under us, sometimes far off toward the 
horizon. It was much like sailing down 
a channel on a steamer at night, picking 
up little buoys and occasionally seeing 
the lights on shore. The noise of the 
motor, at first so unbearable, seemed to 
change into a sort of drone, the oc- 
casional slight dip and rise of the plane 
seemed restful, and we felt sleepy. 

We left Cheyenne at 8.35 P. M., and 
it was about two hours to North Platte, 
they said, at the regular speed, which 
was around 100 miles an hour. True to 
prediction, 10.30 saw us dropping, 
dropping, dropping. There is quite a 
thrill in landing. You never realize 
till you are quite close to the ground 
how very fast you have been going. To 
the novice landing is the most thrilling 
part of fying. The Army flyers have a 
toast, “Happy landings!" It seemed to 
us most appropriate. 

It took four minutes to fill up with gas 
at North Platte, and we were off in the 
same plane. We mounted to about 
5000 feet again and then followed down 
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the North Platte River headed for 
Omaha. The moon rose soon and few 
nights that I can remember have had 
quite the poignant beauty of that one. 
Leaning out the window one could see 
the moon dead ahead, glinting on the 
side of the silver body of the plane 
away below the prairie rose and fell in 
great swells and billows like the waves 
of the sea; while far out to the horizon, 
in front and behind, the ever-circling 
beacons flashed and winked. The 
moonlight, the wind, the ghostly prairie 
below, and the sense of relentless speed 
—seldom in life does such exhilaration, 
such a deep thrill come to a man. 


Omaha by 1.15 A. M. meant another 
landing, a sandwich, a change of planes 
and a new pilot. Sleep will have its 
innings, even in an airplane, and from 
Omaha to Iowa City was a somewhat 
drowsy period interspersed with sudden 
views of gleaming cities or trains crawl- 
ing along like illuminated caterpillars 
or the flashes of beacon lights reflected on 
the fuselage. Iowa City—the last stop, 
and with it the dawn. We now flew 
lower, at about 1200 feet, and saw the 
fertile farms of lowa and the Mississippi 
River. 

It was glorious flying—little patches 
of woods nestled everywhere, with 
great, broad fields between them and an 
occasional group of horses or cattle. 
The sun was a great red ball straight 
ahead of us, and there were long gray 
wisps of fog in the hollows. Finally 
came a great thick bank of smoke— 
factories and toy brick houses—Chicago. 
One last swoop, one last tang of ex- 
citement, and we were landed. Another 
plane was waiting to take the mail, 
another pilot was ready, but our trip 
was ended. 

Every day, every night in the year, 
airplanes are making that trip. The 
air mail operates with smooth pre- 
cision—there are eight years of dis- 
tinguished service behind it. Now it 
has started to carry passengers. It will 
bring to the passenger service all the 
traditions that have characterized it 
from the first. It will open a new era 
in American aviation and put this 
country among the foremost commercial 
air carriers of the world. 
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Was Roosevelt a Genius? 


Condensed from Personality (November, °27) 


Lawrence F. Abbott 


URING his lifetime Roosevelt and 
his acts commanded the attention 
of the whole world, exciting on the 

one hand admiration, on the other 
antagonism and even hatred. There is 
no phenomenon quite like this in our 
political history. 


The word genius may mean that a man 
has a pronounced inclination or bent or 
taste, as when we say that so-and-so 
has a genius for poetry or mechanics or 
teaching. Lindbergh, in this sense, has 
a manifest genius for flying. 


Or it may mean an inborn, inexplicable 
mental power, an unprecedented gift 
for intellectual creation. Of this sense 
of the word James Russell Lowell has 
given the best definition: ‘Talent is that 
which is in a man’s power; genius is 
that in whose power a man is.’ Beet- 
hoven, Keats, Shakespeare and Lincoln 
possessed, or were possessed by this 
kind of genius. It comes from nobody 
knows where; it has no parents and no 
progeny. 


But there is a third and more conimon 
use of the word genius. By it we mean 
‘a person of general or special intellectual 

ualities developed in a phenomenal 
egree,’ as the Century Dictionary 
puts it. 

No one has more effectively differen- 
tiated talent and genius than Roosevelt 
himself. In 1910, at the conclusion of 
his big game expedition in Africa he 
made a notable address at the University 
of Cambridge. The Archbishop of 
York called it “the greatest oratorical 
success” he had ever witnessed. The 
implication of this talk is that Roosevelt 
did not himself believe that he was a 
"genius" but that whatever he may have 
achieved was due to the fact that he had 
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striven to develop ordinary qualities to 
the nth power: 


“I never was an athlete, although I 
have always led an outdoor life, and 
have accomplished something in it, 
simply because my theory is that almost 
any man can do a great deal, if he will, 
by getting the utmost possible service 
out of the qualities that he actually 
possesses. 


There are two kinds of success. One 
is of the very rare kind that comes to 
the man who has the power to do what 
no one else has the power to do. That 
is genius. Only a very limited amount 
of the success of life comes to persons 
possessing genius. The average man 
who wins what we call great success is 
not a genius. He is a man who has 
merely ordinary qualities, but who has 
developed them to a more than ordinary 
degree. 


“Almost any man can kill a lion, for 
example, if he will exercise a little 
resolution in training the qualities that 
will enable him to do it. [Taking a 
tumbler from the table, Mr. Roosevelt 
held it up.}] Now, almost anyone can 
learn to aim straight at an object about 
that size; and he can hit the lion all 
right if he learns to shoot as straight at 
its brain or heart as at that tumbler. 
He does not have to possess any extraor- 
dinary capacity—all he has to do is to 
develop certain rather ordinary qualities, 
but develop them to such a degree that 
he will not get flustered, so that he will 
press the trigger steadily instead of 
jerking it—and then he will shoot at the 
hen as well as he will at that tumbler. 
All you need is to possess ordinary 

ualities, but to develop them to a more 
chen ordinary degree.” 
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Let us now briefly examine Roose- 
velt’s career: Roosevelt was a sickly, 
near-sighted boy, yet he became the 
archetype in the modern world of virile 
energy and vigor. In _ college his 
intellectual record was creditable but 
not illustrious. On leaving college he 
determined, against the wishes of his 
family, to go into practical politics where 
his inheritance was an obstacle instead 
of an advantage. As a young politician 
he at first met with contemptuous 
rebuffs and even mortifying failure. 
Physically and socially he was ill- 
equipped for the extraordinary political 
career which later made him a marked 
man throughout the world. 

As President his boundless activity 
and energy was literally the wonder of 
all beholders. His originality, his 
alertness of mental conception, his 
enterprise, his administrative skill were 
phenomenal. To mention but two feats 
in that field: he completed the Panama 
Canal, the idea of which had dragged 
along unaccomplished for nearly four 
centuries; and he created, almost single 
handed and in a few months, a great 
political party, the Progressive Party of 
1912. Whatever the merit of these acts, 
they are historical facts. 


In a recent volume on Roosevelt and 
the Caribbean, Prof. H. C. Hill states: 
“Roosevelt took Panama, interceded for 
Venezuela, preserved order in Cuba, 
mediated in Central America, and 
intervened in Santo Domingo. He was 
led from one action to another until his 
activities embraced the entire Car- 
ibbean. .With him the old era of 
isolation passes forever and the new era 
of world-influence comes to full dawn.” 
In the vernacular of the day this was 
some achievement, whether we ascribe 
it to an inborn genius for creative 
statesmanship or merely to a_ highly 
trained talent for taking advantage of 
circumstances—opportunism as Dr. Hill 
expresses it. 

That Roosevelt regarded his talents 
as talents and not as the high born gifts 
which are usually ascribed to genius, is 
indicated by his constant effort to develop 
them through exercise and training. He 
apparently considered them as ordinary 


ualities which he shared with his 
ellows but which he was determined to 
cultivate to\las, extraordinary a degree 
as possible. 

None of Roosevelt's voluminous con- 
tributions to literature is likely to survive 
because of its inherent quality, unless 
we except his Letters to His Children, 
which, in their field, are real literature 
like Pepys’ Diary or the letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Some English wit has 
said that Charles I would never have 
been remembered if he had not had his 
head cut off. Most of Roosevelt's 
writings are likely to be remembered 
only because their author was memorable 
for other reasons. 


In the practice of one art, however, 
Roosevelt was supreme—the art of 
politics or human relations. He had a 
flair, or a genius if you will, for the art 
of politics. He combined the personal 
charm of Disraeli with the moral code 
of Gladstone, the aristocratic dignity 
of Washington with the fondness which 
Andrew Jackson had for the rough but 
generous hearted men of action. He 
once said: “I don't think any President 
ever enjoyed himself more than | did. 
Moreover, I don’t think any ex-President 
ever enjoyed himself more.” 


Roosevelt displayed none of what we 
call the “eccentricities of genius.” He 
was perfectly normal in his lineage, his 
human relations and his family life. 
But so have been some of the acknow- 
legded creative geniuses—Bach and 
Shakespeare, for instance. Beethoven, 
on the other hand, was a flower blooming 
in a field of weeds; and Shelley, Byron 
and Poe were abnormal almost to the 
point of degeneracy. Whistler was the 
personification of eccentricity, but Titian 
seems to have been quite an average 
man in his human relations 


The question remains: Was Roosevelt 
simply an ordinary man developed to 
the nth degree by painstaking self- 
training, or was there in him that rare 
power or quality which men recognize 
when they perceive it, but which they 
are unable to define any more accurately 
than by calling it genius? The final 
answer must be left to posterity. 
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Perjury: A Crime or a Privilege 
Condensed from The Century Magazine (November, °27) 


Charles H. Tuttle 


RIMINAL justice 

meshed in a web of perjury. 

False swearing has become a 
daily, and therefore almost unremarked, 
episode. 

The evil threatens more than the 
administration of justice. It is still true, 
as Lycurgus said to the Athenians, that 
“An oath is the bond that keeps the 
State together.’ Furthermore, bearing 
false witness under sanction of the name 
of God, is the only offense separately 
condemned in two of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The menace of perjury 
to the individual and the State has won 
it a high place among the law's severest 
punishments. The ancient Romans pre- 
vented a repetition of the offense by 
casting the perjurer from the Tarpeian 
Rock. The old common law visited 
perjury with death; and in certain 
Southern States in the days of slavery, 
the ears of a negro convicted of false 
testimony, would be nailed to a post and 
then cut off as a prelude to a public 
flogging. 

Magistrate J. E. Corrigan of New 
York City recently stated that perjury 
was committed in 90 percent of all 
criminal cases tried in the city’s courts, 
on one side or the other. Justice 
Kernochan of the Court of Special 
Sessions has said: “Perjury is one of the 
most common crimes committed in this 
jurisdiction.” And yet perjury is the 
one crime least frequently punished. 
According to the Census Report for 
1923, the total prison population of the 
country was 109,075, of which 16,500 
were burglars and only 171 were per- 
jurers. Every lawyer knows all too well 
that if prosecutions for perjury were as 
effective as prosecutions for burglary, 
the convicted perjurers would far out- 
number the convicted burglars. 
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today is en- 


In the State Courts in the County of 
New York there were but nine con- 
victions after trial for perjury in the 15 
years since 1912. The sentimental 
solicitude of the law for an accused 
person makes conviction especially dif- 
ficult. The prosecution is obliged to 
establish a mental fact,—intent to 
disregard the truth,—beyond a reason- 
able doubt. Counsels for defense plead 
the frailties of human _ recollection, 
understanding and powers of expression. 
Misapprehension is a ready excuse. 
Juries dislike to convict where the lying 
was to save a friend or for some senti- 
mental reason. The penalties are so 
severe that charity often prevails over 
principle. 


As a result the crime has come to be 
surrounded with a practical immu- 
nity. Since it causes no loss of caste, we 
find it present in cases involving those 
of high social rank. Reputable men will 
swear falsely to escape jury service, and 
then denounce the frequency of bad 
verdicts. 


Here, then, is an offense which 
menaces that which is the very life of 
the social compact,—the administration 
of justice. It spreads anarchy in the 
very temple of law and order. It 
converts the solemnity of the sacred 
invocation into blasphemy. Why then 
in practice is it more of a privilege than 
a crime? Why is it allowed to be 
fertilized by substantial immunity? 


A share of the responsibility rests 
upon the judges. Justice Wm. J. 
Gaynor—afterward Mayor of New 
York—once wrote: ‘The chief re- 
sponsibility for perjury in the courts is 
with the trial judges themselves. Why? 
Because they have the power to stop it 
and do not stop it.” 
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The trial judge is authorized, on 
detecting a witness in perjury, sum- 
marily to put him under bail or in 

rison to await criminal prosecution. 

he witness would stick more closely to 
the truth if he knew that trial judges in 
this country were in the habit, as they 
are in England, of committing perjurers 
on the spot. And the lawyer would 
hesitate the more about offering per- 
jured testimony if he knew that the 
trial judge had the courage to ask the 
Bar Association to investigate his 
conduct, 


Wherever the judiciary or even a 
single determined judge has made 
experiment of these summary powers, 
the atmosphere of the courtroom has 
been cleansed as by an electric fan, and 
the calendars have been cleared by the 
sudden dropping of unworthy causes. 


The detection of perjury, as distinct 
from securing a conviction after formal 
trial, is not difficult. An experienced 
trial judge should be able to tell perjury 
almost at a glance. A seasoned lawyer 
senses it in the air. 

Bar associations endeavor to devise 
ways and means for unlocking the 
ball-and-chain on the foot of justice. 
They do not succeed because they do not 
deal with the central cause. They do 
not study to exorcise from the temple of 
justice, the possessing devil of perjury. 
It is this devil that fills the calendars 
with blackmailing complaints and sham 
defenses. It is this devil that stages long 
and expensive trials which otherwise 
would not have occurred. It is this devil 
that spawns dilatory motions; furnishes 
the tricks for the crooked lawyers; 
makes the ordinary citizen disgusted 
with the courts; sends honest men to 
jail and turns loose on the community, 
predatory lawbreakers of every kind. 


The courts can also aid in reducing 
perjury by increasing the severity of the 
sentence where a person convicted of 
some crime has clearly been guilty of 
perjury in his own defense. When they 
fail to do so, they encourage the making 
of false defenses; increase the burdens 
upon the prosecutor's office; and do 
rank injustice to the more _ honest 
offender who prefers a plea of guilty to 
the iniquity of perjury. 
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Just criticism also may be made of the 
perfunctory manner in which the oath 
is administered in many courts. If 
courts are indifferent to the manner of 
the oath, they cannot complain if 
witnesses are indifferent to its substance. 
The writer knows of one clerk who, 
conscious of the importance of the duty, 
always administers the oath with a 
solemnity of tone and manner and with 
a personal directness that could not 
fail to call attention to the essential 
nature of the ceremony. The clerk has 
found from experience that, as a result, 
many a witness on sitting in the chair, 
lays aside his carefully rehearsed fabri- 
cation and to the consternation of the 
lawyer, shamefacedly avows the truth. 


For the present epidemic of perjury, 
the bar shares with the bench a grave 
responsibility. Too often the average 
lawyer regards the oath as only a little 
more formal than the affirmation 
wrought by a signature. Affidavits are 
not infrequently drafted according to 
the lawyer's version of the facts, and the 
client or the witness readily swears 
thereto without careful study and in the 
uncorrected belief that responsibility 
has been assumed by the draftsman. 


Moreover, it is unfortunately true 
that there are members of the bar who 
prefer victory to truth. When justice 
becomes a game, it is difficult not to 
join in with the other players and to 
play it according to the rules of a mere 
battle of sharp wits. The temptation 
“to fight fire with fire’ becomes for- 
midable. 


The lawyer who presents “the facts’ 
to judge or jury has a responsibility for 
their veraciousness which differs but 
little from that of the client or witness 
who furnishes them. Let the judges 
show by their manner and comment 
that it is the lawyer and not the client 
who is primarily responsible to them; 
and let our bar associations enforce this 
homely truth until it becomes a maxim. 
Thereby the oath will become more of 
an obligation and less of a formality, 
and the ethics of the profession will be 
elevated. 


Some years ago, a president of the 
New York State Bar Association in his 


(Continued to page 506) 
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Keep Open the Windows of Your Mind 


From The American Magazine (November, '27) 


Merle Crowell, Editor of The American Magazine 


of Alaska, told me this true story: 

“A certain Greenland Eskimo,” 
said Lomen, “was taken on one of the 
American North Polar expeditions a 
number of years ago. Later, as a reward 
for faithful service, he was brought to 
New York City for a short visit. At all the 
miracles of sight and sound he was 
filled with a most amazed wonder. 
When he returned to his native village 
he told stories of buildings that rose into 
the very face of the sky; of street cars, 
which he described as houses that moved 
along the trail, with people living inthem 
as they moved; of mammoth bridges, 
artificial lights, and all the other dazzling 
concomitants of the metropolis. 


“His people looked at him coldly and 
walked away. And forthwith through- 
out the whole village he was dubbed 
‘Sagdluk,’ meaning ‘The Liar,’ and this 
name he carried in shame to his grave. 
Long before his death his original name 
was entirely forgotten. 


C's: LOMEN, the reindeer king 


“When Knud Rasmussen made his 
trip from Greenland to Alaska he was 
accompanied by a Greenland Eskimo 
named Mitek (Eider Duck). Mitek 
visited Copenhagen and New York, 
where he saw many things for the first 
time and was greatly impressed. Later, 
upon his return to Greenland, he recalled 
the tragedy of Sagdluk, and decided that 
it would not be wise to tell the truth. 
Instead, he would narrate stories that 
his people could grasp, and thus save 
his reputation. 


“So he told them how he and Doctor 
Rasmussen maintained a kyak on the 
banks of a great river, the Hudson, and 
how, each morning, they paddled out 
for their hunting. Ducks, geese and 
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seals were to be had a-plenty, and they 
enjoyed the visit immensely. . . Mi- 
tek, in the eyes of his countrymen, is a 
very honest man. His neighbors treat 
him with rare respect.” 


The road of the truth-teller has 
always been rocky. Socrates sipping 
the hemlock, Christ crucified, Stephen 
stoned, Bruno burned at the stake, 
Galileo terrified into retraction of his 
starry truths—forever could one follow 
that bloody trail through the pages of 
history. 


Something in human nature makes us 
resent the impact of new ideas. We hate 
to be disturbed in the beliefs and prej- 
udices that have been handed down 
with the family furniture. At maturity 
too many of us go into hibernation, and 
live off the fat of ancient fetishes. If @ 
new idea invades our den we rise up 
snarling from our winter sleep. 


The Eskimos, at least, had some 
excuse. They were unable to visualize 
the startling pictures drawn by Sagdluk. 


But there is no adequate reason why 
the average man should ever close his 
mind to fresh “slants” on life. He does, 


just the same. Nothing is more tragic-— 


or more common—than mental inertia. 
For every ten men who are physically 
lazy there are 10,000 with stagnant 
minds. And stagnant minds are the 
breeding places of fear. 


An old farmer up in Vermont always 
used to wind up his prayers with this 
plea: ‘Oh, God, give me an open 
mind!" If more people followed his 
example they might escape being ham- 
strung by prejudices. And what a 
pleasant place to live in the world 
would be! 
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annual address, declared: “If the 
lawyers of this State would positively 
discourage false swearing on the part of 
their own clients and honestly endeavor 
to have it punished when committed by 
the clients of their adversary, the crime 
would grow suddenly less. It is the 
professional duty of every lawyer to do 
this; he owes it to his fellow-man; he 
owes it to his country, and he owes it 


to his God.” 


The evil of false swearing is greatly 
increased by the evil of the conti:igent 
fee. The contingent fee leaves too little 
room for ethical standards. The in 
ducement of one third or one half of the 
recovery is too frequently an incentive 
to win at any price. Thereby the lawyer 
and the client become partners in 
successful testimony. No man can 
serve two masters. When the lawyer 
is the slave of a contingent fee he seldom 
can also a servant of justice. Cer- 
tainly he will find it the more difficult 
to censure a little timely false swearing, 
if he has in it a private pecuniary stake. 
Indeed, the time has come when the 
legal profession for the sake of its own 
honor, and the courts for the prevention 
of congested calendars, must give grave 
consideration to the abolition, or at 
least the severe regulation, of the 
contingent fee. It is precisely this sort of 
legalized gambling for high stakes that 
is swamping our courts with suits, 
breeding a swarm of unjustifiable claims, 
encouraging dishonest attacks on repu- 
tations, bringing disrespect on an 
ancient and honorable profession, fos- 
tering the trade of “ambulance chasers,” 
and putting a premium on perjury. 

One of the most abhorrent features of 
the contingent fee is that the poor and 
ignorant are the chief victims of its 
malignancy. The medical profession 
holds its members to be under a high 
obligation to succor at small or no cost 
the impecunious sufferer. Thus, at 


times, the impecunious victim of an 
accident that cripples for life, is treated 
with humane generosity by a member of 
one profession and simultaneously strip- 
pediof half his compensation by a mem- 
ber of another. 


Since every lawyer is an officer of the 
court, laws can constitutionally be 
passed to give the court a dominating 
voice in every contract for a contingent 
fee. Under this plan, the court could 
fix a scale of compensation, whereby 
definite fees would be allowed for 
definite services, or else the court could 
place a fair valuation on the services as 
a whole and confine thereto the lawyer's 
compensation. Under such a plan, the 
injured laborer would not be stripped, as 
now, of one third or one half of his 
means in order to line the pockets of 
some lawyer, but would pay only a 
tenth or twentieth. At the same time 
he would retain confidence in our sytem 
of administering justice and respect for 
the legal profession. 


The chicanery traceable to the con- 
tingent fee and the rampant perjury in 
the courts have had one other disas- 
trous consequence. It has driven many 
of the most conscientious and gifted 
members of the legal profession away 
from the courtroom. Hence, at the very 
moment when all the highest qualities 
of the profession are most needed, 
to-wit: in the ascertainment of truth and 
justice by trial—many of those most 
qualified to assist the court find that 
participation is too distasteful. 


Four great forces,—the home, the 
school, the church and the business 
community,—can do more to _ lessen 
perjury than all the laws that could be 
written. Unless these forces are awak- 
ened into action, the consequences are 
bound to be increasingly evil. Keep 
the topic alive in the minds of the 
people, and the forces that make for 
reformation will continually gain in 
strength, 
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A Long Life and a Merry One 


Condensed from The North American Review (November, ‘27) 


Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. 


ws SHORT LIFE AND A MERRY 

ONE.” Here, as is not infre- 

quently the case where medical 
problems are concerned, popular tradition 
is in error. In fact, the short life is 
seldom merry, and the merry life is not 
only historically long, but getting longer. 


Consider certain examples of “short 
life’ and appraise their content of 
merriment. In 1900, the infant death 
rate of New York City was 183 a 1000 
born. Babies lived short lives in those 
days. The rate now varies between 60 
and 70. How happy were the hazardous 
lives of the marasmic, milk-poisoned, 
fly-contaminated babies of 1900? 


A life table constructed for certain 
communities in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire by Dr. Edward Wigglesworth 
for the year 1789 tells that the expectancy 
of life at birth was then 28 years. At 
the present time, for the Registration 
Area of the United States, it is 58 years. 
Life was shorter in 1789. Was it merrier? 
Compare the short, parsimonious life of 
the New England 18th Century puritan- 
ical tradesman, beset with fears, diseases, 
obsessions, long hours of work, and 
little or no play, with the relatively 
free, comparatively luxurious existence 
of the average business man of today, 
freed from much of the fear born of 
ignorance and superstition, protected 
from infectious and epidemic disease, 
enriched with opportunities and time for 
recreation, and blessed with 30 years 
more of life to enjoy these privileges. 
The modern man’s life is longer and 
merrier. Science has increased life 
duration Increasing duration has per- 
mitted more time for the development 
of science, and for the enhancing of the 
means for increasing the duration of 
life—a benign, cumulative circle of 
cause and effect. Life is longer partly 
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because it is merrier, for we have learned 
how better to utilize opportunities for 
happiness. It is happier because it is 
longer, allowing more time for the 
development of resources productive of 
happiness. 


The significant thing for the average 
man of today is not only that he lives 
30 years longer than his forefathers of 
1789, with much less illness and much 
more comfort, but also that he can today 
add 10 or 20 additional years to his life 
span. He does not have to wait for new 
discoveries. They will come, and will 
still further increase his life potential- 
ities. He has only to apply established 
knowledge concerning disease prevention 
oon life prolongation to his individual 
ife. 

In modern well-sanitated cities the 
community, represented by the health 
officials, has pretty largely done its work, 
Water supplies are protected. Safe 
milk supplies are assured Sewage is 
disposed of. Typhoid fever, which used 
to kill 50 or more in every 100,000 every 
year, now completely disgraces a com- 
munity if it is responsible for more than 
two or three deaths in 100,000. Diar- 
rhoeal disease, from which the babies 
used to die like flies and partly as @ 
result of flies, has been definitely dis- 
lodged as a primary cause of infant 
mortality. The earlier widespread con- 
tagions such as smallpox and diphtheria 
have been or are being rapidly eliminated 
through established methods of artificial 
immunization. Tuberculosis, a few 
years ago the first cause of death, has 
been pushed well down into fifth, sixth 
or seventh place in many communities. 
And far greater progress may be an- 
ticipated. The significant point is that 
future progress in the battle against 
unnecessary disease and premature 
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death is no longer primarily the burden 
of the Health Officer and his organized 
forces but is a matter of personal hy- 
giene, nine-tenths of it the responsibility 
of the individual. 

What are the disease forces still 
unnecessarily curtailing life today? They 
are, to an increasing extent, the degen- 
erative affections of the vital organs of 
the body, such as the heart, the arteries 
and the kidneys. Cancer plays an 
increasingly important role, partly 
because more of us live to reach the 
cancer age. How is the average in- 
dividual to ascertain his status, and how 
is he to get a prescription for a balanced 
life? The answer is the keynote and 
foundation stone of creative personal 
hygiene, namely, the periodic health 
or medical examination. 


' An automobile that needs repairs is 


taken to a garage. An automobile 
Starting out on a long trip is usually 
overhauled. The average individual is 
always on a long trip and the average 
adult generally needs some repairs. He 
can buy a set of teeth, but science has 
not yet evolved an emporium for 
purveying the vital organs, such as the 
heart, the lungs, or the kidneys. It is 
important to take care of the original 
equipment. 

It is true that the average man of 
today takes better care of himself than 
was the case 20 years ago. He is usually 
a confirmed week-ender. He takes an 
occasional day off to go to the ball game 
or the beach. He takes a vacation of 
two to four weeks at least once a year. 
In these respects he lives an astonish- 
ingly different life from that of his 
ancestor of 1789. Of course, it is possible 
for the modern man who sits at the desk 
all week, and then plays 18 or 36 holes 
of golf, to overdo it. In some cases 
this no doubt does more harm than 
good. There is no question that regular 
daily exercise would be better. Yet in 
the majority of cases the advantages of 
even occasional rather strenuous exercise 
seem far to outweigh the hazards. 


It is frequently pointed out that few 
persons after 50 are wholly well. Over- 
weight and serious underweight, dis- 
turbances of digestion, early diseases of 
the heart or lungs or kidneys, infected 
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teeth, tonsils and sinuses, impaired 
vision, disorders due to improper balance 
of work, rest and recreation—such are the 
important things which examination 
only can detect in time to correct or 
arrest. After 50, the human mechanism 
is definitely in the cancer age. There is 
as yet no medical cure for cancer; but 
cancer is always at first a local condition 
and through proper precaution may 
often be detected early and treated 
effectively. 

That defects both minor and serious 
can be detected early and treated 
successfully was demonstrated by the 
experience of a leading insurance com- 
pany, which insists upon periodic health 
examinations for its employes. In one 
recent year, 7530 men and women 
employed by it were examined. Of 
these, 1880 were found to have some 
physical ailment, requiring medical or 
dental advice or treatment. They were 
for the most part referred to their own 
physicians or dentists for this service. 
A year later this group was re-examined 
and it was found that more than half of 
these impairments had been overcome. 


In short, the three principal ad- 
vantages of the periodic health exam- 
ination are: 1.—The detection of early 
symptoms of disease that may, if 
untreated, become serious or fatal later; 
2.—The furnishing of definite knowledge 
to the individual as to his health status 
and as to rules for healthful living; 
3.—The “grand and glorious feeling” of 
going about one’s work and play with 
an assurance which only the doctor can 
give when he finds the patient free from 
disease and defect, and living in ac- 
cordance with the rules of health. 


It should be remembered that phy- 
sicians were originally trained to treat 
the sick. It is now increasingly easy to 
find a physician who is desirous of 
keeping the patient well, who is com- 
petent to carry out a thorough exam- 
ination, and who is able and willing to 
give constructive hygienic advice. Most 
individuals can with advantage be 
advised how to work wisely, how to 
play safely, how to live happier lives in 
a hygienically constructive manner, 
with the logical sequence of a fuller life 
with greater duration—a longer life and 
a merrier one. 
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The Steel Corporation’s New Head 


Condensed from Forbes Magazine (November 1, '27) 


B. C. Forbes 


successor, rose from laborer to 

become the operating brains of the 
largest industrial unit in the world. To 
the public Judge Gary was the Steel 
Corporation. He always was the sole 
spokesman for the Corporation, but it 
was Farrell who directed the actual 
operation of the many-sided organization 
and handled its 275,000 workers. 


Mr. Farrell's modesty was illustrated 
a few days after his election as president. 
A friend invited him to join a theater 
party, but Mr. Farrell positively refused 
to sit in a prominent place in the box 
because his picture had been appearing 
in many publications and he feared he 
might be recognized by some of the 
audience and be regarded as trying to 
push himself into public notice! 

How thoroughly he had grasped the 
multifarious activities of the Cor- 
poration was demonstrated amazingly 
during the Government's abortive suit 
to dissolve the “Steel Trust.” For 
nine days he sat on the witness stand 
and answered every conceivable kind of 
question without once consulting note 
er record. When asked, “Can you 
remember what percentage of the 
business of each of the seven subsidiaries 
of the Steel Corporation was foreign in 
1910 and 1912?” he replied without 
hesitation, giving exact percentages for 
both vears of each of the seven sub- 
sidiaries. One attorney remarked: 
“That man’s mind is a self-working cash 
register and adding machine combined.” 
Newspaper writers described him as 
carrying on his shoulders, not a human 
head, but a Pandora's box filled with 
every imaginable variety of figures and 
knowledge. 


Jace A. FARRELL, Judge Gary's 


December, 1927 


His knowledge of the steel industry 
is equalled only by his mastery of 
shipping, for it was young Farrell who 
at first almost singlehanded pried open 
overseas markets for U. S. Steel products 
and in a relatively few years built up a 
foreign demand reaching $200,000,000 
a year. Before the war it was a common 
remark among shipping men that Farrell 
could tell off-hand every day the exact 
location of between 50 and 100 steam- 
ships plying the Seven Seas. Not only 
so, but he carried in his head—and still 
carries—a bewildering encyclopedia of 
information concerning the harbors of 
the world, their depth, their river 
connections, their wharf facilities, their 
railway outlets, even their tolls and 
customs tariffs. Little wonder that 
President Harding tried to induce Mr. 
Farrell to become head of the Shipping 
Board. 


Munching his lunch with other labor- 
ers inside the mill gates in his early 
days, Farrell had abundant opportunity 
to study human nature in the raw. 
Today, in the eyes of President Farrell, 
there are no “hands” in the Steel Cor- 
poration; each employe is to him a 
human being, a co-worker, a fellowman, 
living a life as precious to himself and 
his family as Farrell's life is to him and 
his family. 


An illustrative incident: Some years 
ago he was inspecting a mine when the 
superintendent cautioned him not to 
enter a certain heading because it was 
dangerous owing to the falling slate. 
“Aren't there men working in there?" 
asked Mr. Farrell. “Yes,” he was told. 
“Very well,”’ replied Mr. Farrell, “if it is 
right for the men to be there it is all 
right for me to go in.” And in he went. 
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The incident spread all over the mine 
and a reporter wrote a “story” about it. 
When it was widely reprinted and 
commented upon, Mr. Farrell was 
astonished, for he considered his action 
but natural. 


Farrell, when a boy, had visions of a 
college education—he had an inherent 
hunger for knowledge. But tragedy 
blasted the family’s plans. The father, 
who had taken young Jim over quite a 
part of the world on the ship he owned 
and skippered, sailed away one day and 
neither he nor his ship was ever heard 
of again. This meant that the son had 
to become breadwinner although only 
15 years old. He determined to under- 
take, not a boy's but a full-grown man’s 
work. So he entered the New Haven 
Wire Mill as a laborer. Even 12 hours’ 
manual toil every day did not dampen 
his ardor for the study of books. 

So diligently did he improve his scant 
Opportunities as a mill laborer that in 
14 months he was made a mechanic. 
Having mastered the science of drawing 
wire, he sought a larger field, with the 
Pittsburgh Oliver Wire Company. Be- 
fore he was old enough to vote he was 
foreman in charge of all the 300 men in 
the mill. 


Systematic study at home and avid 
study of every phase of the industry 
that came under his eye won him the 
objective he was striving for: he was 
appointed salesman. Another three 
years found him sales manager of the 
important Pittsburgh Wire Company. 
At 30 he was general manager of the 
whole organization. It was character- 
istic of him that when electricity 
promised to become an_ important 
factor in manufacturing, he paid $1500 
for a complete library on electricity. 

“The explanation of Farrell's success 
as a salesman,” one of his intimates 
told me years ago, “was that he knew 
the business so thoroughly that he 
could not only talk intelligently about 
his wares, but often he could give buyers 
sound advice as to the kind of material 
that would. best suit their purpose. 
Farrell was a salesman plus; he knew 


more about goods than nine-tenths of 
the men he did business with. And he 
had a reputation for being straight. 
You could depend upon his word.’ 


The panic of 1893 prostrated the steel 
industry the first year Farrell became 
general manager. The outlook for his 
company, as for other companies, was 
black. Buyers refused to place orders. 
But Farrell refused to be licked. He saw 
possibilities not within the mental 
range of other steel men. By exerting 
superhuman effort he sold one-half of the 
plant's output abroad before December 31. 
This unique feat won him fame through- 
out the steel industry. 


For three years he lived within a 
stone’s throw of the mill, nursing it 
with all the fidelity of a new mother, 
often responding during the night to 
emergency calls to come and straighten 
out some unexpected tangle. In_ six 
years the value of the plant trebled. 
Then came the era of consolidation. 
Farrell's Company became a subsidiary 
of U. S. Steel, and Farrell was recognized 
as the one man best fitted to develop 
the foreign end of the billion-dollar 
creation. 


Steel men accord Farrell a major 
share of the credit for the successful 
operations of the Corporation during 
the last 17 years. He has been the 
genius directing the practical operations. 
The output of the Corporation has 
grown to 24,000,000 tons a year—to say 
nothing of 15,000,000 barrels of cement, 
35,000,000 tons of coal, 17,000,000 tons 
of coke, and by-products not originally 
attempted. The Corporation's assets 
now total two-and-a-half billion dollars. 
Dividends are now paid at the rate of 
a million-and-a-half dollars every week! 


One closing sidelight: When the 
oldest Farrell son decided to enter 
shipping instead of the steel industry, 
Mr. Farrell replied: “All right, my son, 
provided you are willing to start learning 
the shipping business properly, by 
working side by side with longshoremen 
and stevedores for a whole year.” This 
the son did, 
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This Was Thrilling in 1897 


From Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan (October, °27) 


Homer Croy, Author of West of the Water Tower 


T was a pleasant Sunday afternoon in 
August, 1897, that I saw my first 
ankle. 

We were out on the lawn playing 
croquet, as we had innocently done 
many afternoons before. There rose the 
click of the croquet balls, punctuated 
now and then by innocent laughter. A 
lady—who shall be nameless for obvious 
reasons—hit my ball. This allowed, as 
we played the game, another shot. 

Rolling the two balls together, the 
lady poised daintily on one foot and 
raised the other to place it on her ball. 
Her intentions were good, as I now know, 
but in the hurry and excitement of the 
game she lifted her skirts too high and 
in doing so exposed her ankle. 

Never shall | forget the sensation that 
shot through me. My mind _ went 
whirling away. An ankle! A lady's 
ankle! And on Sunday afternoon! 

I stumbled, somehow, through the 
rest of the game, now and then getting 
the croquet balls slightly mixed, and 
came out last in the game, shaking and 
trembling. But I don’t think a soul 
suspected the tremendous experience | 
had been through. 


This was, as I say, in 1897. 


And This Was Astounding in 1907 


In 1907 I came to New York. It was 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
a drizzle of rain was falling which 
wrapped the skyscrapers in a veil of 
mystery, such as one sees at a theater 
when a thin, transparent curtain is 
dropped before some imaginative scene. 
A friend met me and soon we found 
ourselves at the famous Flatiron Building 


But instead of rushing and hurrying, 
as I expected New York to do, groups of 
men stood about in rain-coats, or under 
the black, dripping shelter of umbrellas. 


“What are they looking at?" I asked 
my friend. Turning to me he gave a sly, 
mischievous wink. And then his eyes 
fell, for he was at heart not a bad boy, 


And then I saw. Innocent women 
were forced to hold up their skirts as 
they crossed the muddy, sloppy street. 
One woman—later | learned she was an 
abandoned woman—had on a “rainy 
day” skirt, so held by large safety-pins 
that it was lifted fully to the tops of 
her shoes. 

I could not move. For fully half an 
hour, | am ashamed tosay, I stood there 
ogling the women as they fought their 
way across that morass of mud. (Over) 
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That night I found a room at the 

M. C. A. and crept shamefully into 
bed, shaking and trembling. Tomorrow 
1 must look for a job, but I knew if it 
was raining | ntl « be at the Flatiron 
corner, waiting, watching, ogling. 


But when I woke the next morning 
the sun was shining brightly; the 
streets were spotless. I was saved. 


That was in 1907. 


This Was Sensational in 1917 


In 1917 I saw my first calf. The 
terrible scourge of war held the world 
in its twisted and gnarled hand. 


I had gone to see a parade up Fifth 
Avenue. I had edged my way to the 
curb and was standing there with my 
heart-thumping with patriotism when a 
woman waved excitedly to a car in the 
parade and pushed through the lines. 
The car stopped for a brief moment, and 
the woman lifted her skirt to get into 
the car. It was within ten feet of where 
I was standing and | could see her—well, 
I hate to tell you. It was her c-calf. 
Just for a fraction of a second | saw it 
and then she was whisked on up the 
street, smiling and talking to the officers 
in the car as if not a soul in the world 
knew of her disgrace. 


The effect on me was tremendous; it 
shook me more than the Marne. 


“It is the end,” I said. “The skirt 
will begin to go down. After all, there 


is a limit." But little did I know what 
was written in the stars. 


That was, as I said, in 1917. 


And This is Only Commonplace 
in 1927 


I remember when I saw my first knee. 
It was at a little party. It was while 
waiting for dinner to be announced that 
the humiliating incident occurred. The 
lady—I shall not give her name for 
obvious reasons—sat down on a low 
couch and in a careless moment crossed 
her legs. 


There was a flash, a twinkle and I had 
seen her little dainty, round knee. 


In a moment one of the other ladies 
present gave her a signal and soon her 
knees disappeared from sight. 


That was a couple of years ago. 


“It ll never get worse than that,” I 
said, but snip-snip went the scissors as 
I spoke. 

Suddenly the world became full of 
knees, knees everywhere, seas of knees. 

Snip-snip went the scissors again. 


A little more had come off, the skirts 
had grown a little higher. And thinner. 
And the scissors are still snipping. 


And 1937 is coming. 
How I dread it! 


Where Will We Be in 1937? 
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WILLIAM HARD (p. 449) is recognized as one of the most astute political writers in 
Washington. 

KATE SARGENT (p. 451), a Boston newspaperwoman of long experience, was com- 
missioned by The Forum to write two articles exposing the true condition of affairs in 
Chicago. 

JOSEPH VAN RAALTE (p. 453) has been a newspaperman for a quarter of a century, 
ten years of that time on the staff of the New York World. He is now syndicating a daily 
column, together with Sunday features, to 250 newspapers. 

THOMAS M. JOHNSON (p. 455) was an accredited correspondent of the New York Sun 
throughout America’s participation in the World War. During the nine years since the Big 
Battle, he has been steeping himself in facts about it, and has had access to innumerable 
authoritative sources of material. 

EDWARD W. BOK (p. 459), since retiring from the editorship of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has followed a number of constructive avocations, and has written a book every year 
or so, with articles for the magazines between times. 

BLANCHE BATES CREEL (p. 461) as Blanche Bates, before her marriage to George 
Creel, is known to every theater-lover. As Mrs. Creel, she now lives in San Francisco an 
for her children, as this vigorous article more than discloses. 3 

CHARLES STELZLE (p. 463) is an ordained Presbyterian clergyman, who was origs 
inally a machinist. He organized and for ten years was superintendent of the Presbyteri 
Department of Church and Labor, during which time he founded the Labor Temple in N 
York City. He is a pioneer in social and industrial welfare enterprises, and for 20 years h 
been close to the labor movement in this country and abroad. ¥ 

GEORGE SELDES (p. 465) was the Rome correspondent of the Chicago Tribune until, 
as he recalls in this article, he was forced to leave Italy. : 

JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS (p. 467), a student of contemporary as well as early Amer= 
ican history, spends a portion of each year in foreign residence. He is the author of @ 
standard history of New England in three volumes, g 

JESSE RAINSFORD SPRAGUE (p. 469) began his business career at 16 in a jewelry 
store in a country town. He spent many years as a salesman, went into business for himself 
in 1900 at Newport News, and later operated a retail business in San Antonio. During h 
past year, having retired from active business, he has drawn upon his wide experience and 
wider observation and thought to write several articles for Harper’s Magazine. “ 

J. BERNARD WALKER (p. 471) is an associate editor of the Scientific American. % 

CHARLES A. BEARD (p. 473) is the author, with Mrs. Beard, of The Rise of American” 
Civilization, which has been universally acclaimed as a classic interpretation. He was for 
many years professor of history at Columbia University and is the author of numerous volumes, 

DR. R. C. HUTCHISON (p. 479) is Dean of the American College of Teheran. ( 


4 
FRANK H. SIMONDS (p. 481) has for many years written political articles, from first= 


hand observation and study, for The Review of Keviews. if 
DON SEITZ (p. 483), author of many volumes—among them Uncommon Americans, and. 
The Dreadful Decade—and right hand man of the late Joseph Pulitzer, writes here of what 


long study into American history has taught him, 


MAJOR CHESTER P. MILLS (p. 493) is the son of the distinguished American soldier 
—Major General Albert L. Mills, formerly Superintendent of the U. S. Military Academy,” 
Major Mills was graduated from West Point in 1909 and served in Cuba, the Philippines an 
on the Mexican border. In 1917 he went to France and served on the General Staff. He w 
retired in 1922 for physical disability received in line of duty. In 1926 he was appointe 
Prohibition Administrator of the Second Federal District, comprising New York City, Long” 
Island and Connecticut. He fought a great fight for prohibition enforcement. But he didn’t” 
last long. The politicians got-him. 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT (p. 501) was Theodore Roosevelt’s editorial associate and 
close friend. 


CHARLES H. TUTTLE (p. 503) is United States Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York. He has held many positions of honor and trust. He was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the New York State Reorganization Commission; for 15 years he has 
served on the Board of Trustees of the College of the City of New York; he is chairman of 
the Board of Religious Education of the Greater New York Federation of Churches. Re- 
cently Mr. Tuttle was pa agen by the National Crime Commission a member of its special 
committee dealing with thefts and the receipt of stolen goods, 

DONALD B. ARMSTRONG (p. 507) is a hygienist who has spent his life of 41 years in 
an effort to make healthier citizens. After taking his college degrees, he plunged into com- 
missions organized for the prevention of tuberculosis. His outstanding accomplishments in- 
clude directorship of the Health Experiment at Framingham, Mass., development of the 
National Health Council, secretaryship of the Milbank Memorial Fund, and at present he is 
Assistant Secretary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


B. C. FORBES (p. 509) is editor and publisher of Forbes Magazine. 
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A Gift That IS Appreciated 


THE READER’S DIGEST Is a Discriminating 


Christmas Remembrance:— 





It has not been publicly advertised, or sold on 


news-stands; hence, it is still comparatively un- 
known. 


It is prized: every thoughtful person erijoys keep- 
ing conversant with outstanding articles in the lead- 
ing magazines. 


Its time-saving value fills a real need of every 
busy reader—and who in these days is not busy? 


Mailed As a Christmas Package. The first copy will be 


mailed in a gay Christmas envelope, with the earmarks of 
a personally wrapped gift. 


This Copy (December) Gratis. New subscriptions will 
be entered for 18 months, so as to include this month’s 
copy (No. 68). Thus, it will be possible to arrange in all 
cases to have the first copy reach recipients at Christmas. 


A Delightfully Unusual Gift Card. This is a striking 
panel in colors 414 by 19 inches in size, suitable for fram- 
ing. It is specially designed for The Reader’s Digest by Mr. 
Gilbert Fletcher whose work is shown in the Metropolitan 
Museum as a notable example of linoleum-block art. A Gift 
Card to be proud of! 

Gift Announcement Cards will be mailed direct to the 


donors when requested; otherwise they will accompany gift 
packages. 


DON’T MISLAY YOUR ORDER BLANK 
—and mail early! 











